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It is no longer sufficient for an investor to be informed on conditions in 
his own country. All parts of the world are so closely allied through radio, 
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If you return this ‘ad’ and $1 at once, you can improve your knowledge of international 
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London. Remember, “THE ECONOMIST’S” articles are eagerly read and command 
unbounded respect in every business center of the world. Send $1 for four weeks’ trial 
or $7.50 for a six months’ subscription. 


Address—R. S. FARLEY 
165 BROADWAY New York, N. Y. 


To Owners— 
Executives of Industrial Corporations 


A financial client of this firm is in position to negotiate 
additional substantial capital requirements for businesses 
that can show records of able management, increasing 
markets and earnings, and enjoy high ratings in their re- 
spective fields. Communications will be held in strictest 
confidence by our client. Address Box 32, c/o Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc., Advertsing, 131 Cedar St., New York. 


IV hat’slNew 


in Books 


Your Income Tax. By J. K. 
Lasser. Published by Simon & 
Schuster. 128 pp. $1.00. Our Fed- 
eral tax structure is getting more and 
more complicated. Each year brings 
important changes, new rulings and 
interpretations by the Treasury De- 
partment and by the courts. To 
cope with these developments the 
taxpayer needs a reliable guide; such 
a help is offered in the 1940 edition 
of the well known Simon & Schuster 
tax book, which is consulted by more 
and more taxpayers every year. It 
gives the exact present status of all 
rules governing the preparation of in- 
come tax returns with numerous prac- 
tical examples. Chief emphasis is 
again placed upon the important 
problem of keeping the income tax 
down by taking advantage of all the 
deductions and privileges the law 
permits. An additional feature makes 
the volume even more valuable: To 
keep purchasers of the book posted 
on new developments and changes in 
the tax laws and regulations, upon 
request they will receive without cost 
as many additional reports as are re- 
quired to set forth such changes and 
their implications. The language of 
this tax guide is simple and non- 
technical. As have the previous edi- 
tions, the book should save the user 
many headaches and, what is worse, 
future assessments and possible pen- 
alties in connection with the annual 
task of making out the income tax 
return. 


How to Win Wuat You Want. 
By Kenneth Goode. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 235 pp. $2.50. 
The author, formerly associate editor 
of the Saturday Evening Post and 
later editor of Hearst’s International, 
is best known for his extensive writ- 
ings on advertising and selling. Thus 
in this work, which belongs to the 
popular group of “Success Books,” 
chief emphasis is placed upon plan- 
ning just as a successful advertising 
campaign is usually the result of de- 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Y. Times 


. 
Philadelphia 


Inquirer 


—Washington Post 


Times 


Budget Indicates 


A deficit of $3 billion or more appears probable 
for the 1940-1941 fiscal year despite the retrench- 
ment gestures made in the budget 


HE federal deficit for the 1939 

fiscal year, ended June 30, was 
$3,542 million, and present estimates 
indicate that the deficit for the current 
fiscal period will total around $3,930 
million. Compared with these figures, 
which are not far below the record 
established in the 1936 fiscal year, the 
estimate of a little less than $2.2 bil- 
lion for 1940-1941 contained in the 
President’s message to Congress sug- 
gests a major step toward a balance 
of the income and expenditures of the 
national Government. Since any im- 
portant trend in this direction would 
have far reaching economic repercus- 
sions, the various proposals which 
constitute the major part of the bud- 
get message are currently receiving 
the critical attention of both political 
commentators and students of finance. 


Another Deficit 


The concensus thus far is to the 
effect that there is little chance of 
avoiding a deficit in the 1940-1941 
fiscal year substantially larger than 
the figure of $2,176 million presented 
in the proposed budget. An estimate 
of $3 billion to $3.5 billion appears to 
be more in line with economic and 
political realities. It will be recalled 


that actual deficits have repeatedly 
exceeded the forecasts contained in 
the annual budget messages by very 


substantial amounts. Granting a sin- 
cere desire on the part of the Admin- 
istration to show progress toward a 
balanced budget—which is admittedly 
remote under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances which can be foreseen at 
the present time—real achievement in 
reducing expenditures and increasing 
income depends upon Congress. 

Quite apart from the fate of the 
President’s proposals in regard to the 
major items representing actual cash 
income and outgo, it may be observed 
that $700 million of the estimated 
“savings” amounts to nothing more 
than a bookkeeping adjustment: re- 
turn of surplus funds from govern- 
ment corporations. Thus, on the basis 
of real receipts, the net deficit would 
be close to $3 billion, even assuming 
that recommendations for curtailment 
of several of the major classifications 
in the schedule of expenditures are 
adopted substantially as proposed in 
the budget summary. 

On the other hand, in the event of 
acceptance of the President’s recom- 
mendation that new taxes be levied 
to cover the amount of “emergency 
national defense expenditures,” the 
indicated deficit would be reduced by 
$460 million. It is possible, although 
not probable, that Congress may con- 
found the prophets by imposing new 
taxes in a presidential election year. 
With respect to the income from ex- 


3 


message. 


isting taxes it is obvious that present 
estimates can be little more than un- 
reliable long range conjecture. The 
collections for the fiscal vear 1941 are 
estimated to exceed the probable 1940 
revenues by $382 million. This figure 
appears conservative enough on the 
assumption that business recovery 
will continue, but there is, of course, 
no definite assurance of any large in- 
crease in tax yields next year. 


New Taxes? 


The doubts which are held with 
respect to the prospects for the new 
tax legislation appear well founded, 
but the basis for skepticism with re- 
gard to substantial curtailment of ex- 
penditures is even stronger. It may 
be argued that the action of Congress 
at the last session in scaling down the 
Administration’s work relief program 
shows a trend toward economy, and 
that the legislators will be reluctant 
to accept the onus for increasing the 
present debt limit of $45 billion which 
will be necessary unless the pruning 
knife is wielded effectively. But the 
political disadvantages of an increase 
in the statutory debt limit are small 
compared with the presumptive effects 
of retrenchment in expenditures 
upon large voting groups. The major 
items making up the proposed $8.4 
billion of expenditures are as follows: 
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national defense, $1.8 billion; work 
relief programs, $1.3 billion; agricul- 
tural programs, $900 million; public 
works and investments, $1.1 billion; 
pensions, retirements, etc., $1.2 bil- 
lion ; interest on the public debt, $1.1 
billion; regular operating expenses, 
$1 billion. Although critics of the 
Administration point to possibilities 
for major savings in the “regular 
operating” budget, it appears very un- 
likely that Congress will go beyond 
the small net reduction proposed in 
the President’s budget message. In- 
terest on the public debt is inflexible, 
and the trends in pension and assist- 
ance payments give no hope of reduc- 
tion in that department. 

The increase of several hundred 
million dollars in projected national 
defense expenditures contrasts with 
reductions proposed for other major 
divisions of the budget. Since army 
and navy appropriations have been 
growing rapidly for several years and 
the determination of the vast majority 
of Americans to keep out of the war 
is well established, there are elements 
in Congress who question the advisa- 
bility or need for continued expansion 
of our armament programs. Despite 
the logic of the arguments which they 
present in support of their position, 
the political seers believe that the $1.8 
billion national defense budget will be 
adopted. 

Reductions, in comparison with the 
1940 fiscal year, are proposed for 
work relief, agricultural programs and 
public works. Considering the effects 


"Too Much 


EARS ago Congress was so con- 

cerned about the possible danger 
of a communications monopoly that it 
passed a law (the White Act) specifi- 
cally forbidding telegraph companies 
to merge with each other or with tele- 
phone companies or radio companies. 
But to the competition within the in- 
dustry, the years have added the in- 
creasing use of long-distance tele- 
phone calls, radio communication and 
air mail. Rates have come down. For 
ten years the telegraph companies 
have been squeezed between declining 
revenues and increasing taxes and 
labor costs. Postal Telegraph went 
bankrupt and Western Union se- 
curities have long since dropped out 
of the investment class. 


Division: 


to Congress. 


Effect of a 25 Per Cent Cut in 
Reducible Budget Items 


General operating expenses.......... 
General public works................ 
Veterans’ pensions and benefits...... 
Interest on public debt............... 
Transfers to trust accounts.......... 
Supplemental items .................. 
Emergency national defense......... 


$1,029 $772 
688 516 
1,360 1,020 
550 412 
1,317 987 
380 285 
om 378 378 
1,810 1,358 
1,050 1,050 
209 
69 69 
100 100 
160 160 


$9,100 million $7,316 million 


This gives a rough approximation of what might be accomplished by a horizontal reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent in budget items other than those (such as interest on the public debt) 
which could not be included in an economy program. The treatment is admittedly arbitrary 
in some respects, including the carry-over of Social Security outlays at the same figure 
as that for the 1940 fiscal year, although the nation is committed to a policy which will 
necessitate steady increases in benefit payments in this department. At all events, the 
results are interesting in that they show a minimum of total expenditures more than $1 
billion in excess of the largest revenues ever collected in any fiscal year. This minimum 
is more than $2 billion in excess of the annual rate of expenditure (about $5.1 billion in 
both 1932 and 1933 fiscal years) toward the end of the Hoover Administration which, 
according to statements by Mr. Roosevelt at that time, could be cut 25 per cent, and $3 
billion in excess of the total recommended expenditures in the last Hoover budget message 


Reductions 
1940 Fiscal (with exceptions 
Year (estimated) noted) 


upon industry and employment of the 
expanded armament program, and 
other factors including the possible 
maintenance of the declining trend of 
unemployment in industries not di- 
rectly affected by armament expendi- 
tures, curtailment of work relief proj- 
ects appears quite feasible. Neverthe- 
less, the “mavyors’ lobby” will exert 


strong political pressure against re- 
trenchment, and it will require a great 
deal of courage for Congressmen to 
vote on the side of economy in such 
matters in an election year. The 
pressure of the powerful ‘farm bloc” 
against the proposed $400 million cur- 
tailment of agricultural benefits will 
(Please turn to page 27) 


Telegraph Competition 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission now recommends that Con- 
gress pass a law specifically enabling 
Postal Telegraph and Western Union 
to merge. Rather vaguely the Com- 
mission discusses, without recom- 
mendation, the possibility of merging 
with the telegraph industry the Bell 
teletype system (American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph) or combining 
both wire and radio telegraph facili- 
ties. The report is bare of suggestions. 
The method and plan are left entirely 
up to Congress, except that the Com- 
mission would like to pass upon them. 
Appropriate safeguards for employes 
are recommended, and the Commis- 
sion also discusses the possibility of 
substantially lower rates. 


Labor has already protested. Con- 
gress is likely to go slowly and only 
after making its own investigation. 
The present $5,000 fund for the in- 
vestigation seems small. Passage of 
the enabling act at the present session 
is doubtful. The method and restric- 
tions that may ultimately be laid down 
are important. Undoubtedly, sub- 
stantial economies are still possible, as 
the combined Western Union-Postal 
Telegraph systems are said to have 
over 58,000 employes and 19,000 
offices. But whether the advantages 
of unified efficiency and abandonment 
of unnecessary offices will be offset by 
rigid labor costs, rate reductions and 
government restrictions, cannot be de- 
termined with confidence at this time. 
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Best Acting Stock Groups 


QUITY prices displayed many 

changes in trend during 1939. 
A rather extensive drop took place 
during the first three months, follow- 
ed by a rally lasting through July. 
August was characterized by a tech- 
nical decline, but a sharp upsurge 
occurred immediately upon the out: 
break of war in Europe. The top 
of this move was reached in Septem- 
ber, and a slow but rather steady 
reaction set in which lasted until the 
end of the year. Yet despite all this 
churning around, the market as 
measured by the Standard Statistics 
index of 420 stocks, ended 1939 only 
1.2 per cent above the point at which 
it had started. 

Needless to say, there was wide 
disparity between the relative per- 
formances not only of individual 
stocks, but also of homogeneous in- 
dustry groups. This is indicated in 
the accompanying table, which details 
the percentage changes which took 
place during the year in the various 
Standard Statistics group averages. 
It will be noted that the constructive 
forces were somewhat in the ascend- 
ancy, seventeen equity classifications 
showing plus signs against fifteen 
which declined. It is significant that 
the largest percentage gain was al- 
most twice as large as the most ex- 
tensive loss. 


New Records 


The explanation for many of the 
individual performances is obvious. 
The air transport issues led the par- 
ade with a rise of almost 40 per cent. 
This is hardly surprising when it is 
appreciated that revenue passenger 
miles flown last year increased by ap- 
proximately the same amount over 
the record levels of the previous 
year. The manufacturing division of 
the industry also operated at new 
high levels, thanks to the armament 
programs carried out both in this 
country and abroad. Similarly, it is 
quite according to expectations to 


Stocks as a whole 
changed little last year, 
but individual industry 
groups showed wide 
divergence. 


find the recrudescence of shipbuild- 
ing activity reflected in the market 
action of shares representing this line 
of business. Larger public purchasing 
power, and the anticipation of still 
more favorable levels to come, were 
the principal factors working for 
higher quotations in consumer goods 
lines such as apparel, meat packing, 
food, drug, automotive, household 
equipment, retailing and container 
making. 


Group Movements in 1939 


Percent 

Group: Change 

Shipping & Shipbuilding........ +32.1 
+25.0 
Aircraft Manufacturing........ +19.5 
+14.7 
+14.2 
+13.5 
+ 8.7 
Farm Implement .............. + 7.9 
Household Equipment ......... + 6.7 

Unchanged 
350 Industrials ................ — 10 
Auto Accessories .............. — 23 
Electrical Equipment .......... — 5.7 
Copper and Brass.............. — 73 
Lead and Zinc..............: —92 
Rail Equipment ............... — 9.5 
Office Equipment .............. —20.0 
—z21.0 
—23.8 


~The war has proved an important 
investment influence. Its inflation- 
ary effect upon commodity prices has 
reacted favorably on shares of the 
meat packing, sugar and farm imple- 
ment trades; in the latter case, of 
course, the prospect of larger farm 
income has been the controlling fac- 
tor. The paper industry has been 
another beneficiary, due to the dam- 
ming up of exports of paper to this 
country from Europe and even from 
Canada. Investment demand has ap- 
parently been the principal element 
contributing to the better than av- 
erage market performance of the food 
and drug shares and the better re- 
tailing issues. The utility and 
chemical industries have benefited 
from the vast increase in demand for 
their services and, in the case of the 
former group, from the more favor- 
able political outlook. 


Some Laggards 


Among categories less happily situ- 
ated, the gold mining stocks have 
been adversely affected by the in- 
crease in operating costs—both actual 
and prospective. Furthermore, the 
majority of the issues comprising this 
group represent Canadian enterprises 
subject to higher taxes, and several 
of these units pay dividends in de- 
preciated Canadian currency. The 
office equipment and amusement fields 
normally derive important percent- 
ages of their revenues from abroad, 
and thus are under the threat of cur- 
tailment of earning power due to the 
war. The oil, building and tire in- 
dustries enjoyed very substantial in- 
creases in demand—consumption of 
petroleum products, in fact, estab- 
lished a new record—but because of 
unsatisfactory prices, “profitless pros- 
perity” was the rule in the first 
two cases. And price reductions ad- 
versely affected the tire group late 
in 1939, 

Despite the apparent logic of the 
above considerations, there are a 
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number of group performances which 
are difficult to explain. For example, 
the automotive stocks enjoyed a 
rather sizeable advance, but the equi- 
ties of auto accessory concerns closed 
the year with a net loss. Again, the 
rise in the air transport group took 
place following the outbreak of war— 
an actual loss had been witnessed 
prior to that time—but these stocks 
certainly cannot be classed as “war 
babies.” The office equipment shares 
present an opposite case; a decline 
could have been expected as a result 
of the war, but most of the recession 
in share prices of this group occurred 
before war broke out, not afterward. 

Several other anomalies exist. Chief 
among these is the failure of the rail- 
road stocks to advance in the face 
of record carloadings and other evi- 
dences of returning prosperity. But 


O anyone who is familiar with 

comparative investment values, 
the $35 to $40 Stock Guide presents 
a number of issues that are generally 
considered in the “blue chip” cate- 
gory—together with others whose 
cyclical potentialities are marked. 
The five better-than-average stocks 
which have been chosen to represent 
this latest compilation afford a good 
idea of the quality available in the 
current price range: 

El Paso Natural Gas is one of 
those situations that holds interesting 
long-term growth possibilities and, 
at the same time, offers important 
cyclical attraction. The latter arises 
chiefly from its alliance with the cop- 
per mining industry. General Elec- 


Studebaker Record 


ECEMBER factory sales totaled 
14,522 units, representing an 
all-time record for the closing month 
of the year, and the largest volume of 
any month since 1928. Not only has 
the company’s low-priced “Cham- 
pion” apparently caught the public 
fancy, but dealer organization is being 
greatly expanded. 


it should be borne in mind that the 
end of December, 1938, marked the 
peak of that year’s bull market in rail- 
road shares, providing a high base for 
comparison. At the end of 1939, 
equities in this group had been ex- 
periencing a technical decline for over 
three months. 


Stock Guide 


Five Better-Than-Average 
Stocks in $35-$40 Range 
El Paso Natural Gas 
General Electric 
Phillips Petroleum 
Public Service of N. J. 
St. Joseph Lead 


tric is a major unit in the electrical 
equipment group and has good po- 
tentialities during periods of “heavy 
industry” activity such as the present. 
Phillips Petroleum is known as a 
pioneer in the oil industry. Com- 


At first glance, it seems strange 
that volatile war beneficiaries such as 
the steel, oil, copper, lead and zinc, 
machinery and rail equipment stocks 
should have turned in so poor a mar- 
ket performance in comparison with 
food and drug issues, which are 
neither volatile nor in particularly 
good position to improve their earn- 
ing power because of the war. How- 
ever, at the end of August these two 
latter groups were already selling 
higher than at the beginning of the 
year. The steel and other similar 
stocks, on the other hand, had a con- 
siderable distance to go during the 
September war boom before even at- 
taining the levels at which they had 
started the year, and these issues de- 
clined further percentagewise during 
the last three months than did more 
conservative equities. 


pletely integrated and a leader in sci- 
entific research, this organization is 
one of the best and fastest growing of 
the “independents.” Phillips, inci- 
dentally, is particularly well placed to 
produce aviation gasoline. Public 
Service of New Jersey is one of the 
country’s leading integrated utility 
systems. Sharp operating and in- 
come gains were reported in 1939; 
the stock, moreover, is attractive for 
income. As for St. Joseph Lead, this 
company is the world’s largest inde- 
pendent miner of lead and is also a 
major factor in zinc production. Al- 
though operations reflect strong cy- 
clical influences, the earnings and 
dividend record has been definitely 
above average. 


Year 
STOCK: 1938 1938 
Allis-Chalmers ........... $1.44 $1.91 
Anaconda Wire & Cable. D0.23 D0.91 
Armstreng Cork ......... 0.77 n0.20 
Asso. Investment ........ 5.04 4.14 


n—6 months. D—deficit. 


—-Price Range—— Recent 1939 


1939 (000) 1938 1939 Price Div. 
$1.49 1,776 5534-34144 4834-28 40 $1.25 
0.48 422 6434-29 54%-35 39 
n1.05 1,411 595%-24%4 58 -3134 40 2.00 
4.25 4.18 3914-27 38 -30 38 2.50 


COMMENT ON STATUS AND PROSPECTS 


Stock is a typical heavy goods equity. Present 
outlook good for company’s three main divi- 
sions: industrial machinery, electrical equip- 
ment and farm implements. 

Shares frequently experience wide earnings and 
price swings. Current earnings trend is up- 
ward. 

Floor covering business (50% of total sales) bene- 
fits from increasing general purchasing power. 
Closure division provides stable returns. 

Larger car sales in the Middle West, its chief 
operating territory, help earnings as do low 
money costs. But secular expansion is limited. 


(Tabulation concluded on page 26) 
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Utilities 
Rising Demand 
for Natural Gas 


HE preliminary 1939 estimates 

of the American Gas Association 
and the plans of the gas industry are 
tinged with optimism. Domestic sales 
of natural gas for the year showed a 
marked gain of 6.7 per cent, while in- 
dustrial sales were up 11.2 per cent. 
House heating sales showed a striking 
gain of 15.9 per cent. It is reported 
that better and more efficient gas 
equipment will shortly be available to 
enhance the competitive position of 
gas, particularly in air conditioning 
and also in various industrial proc- 
esses. 


Seasonal Trend 


To some extent it is natural to 
be optimistic on the gas outlook at 
this time of year as the seasonal sales 
curve for the industry begins rising 
in September and accelerates sharply 
each month through February. This 
year the seasonally rising demand is 
being accelerated by the sharp expan- 
sion in general business activity dat- 
ing from early September. (In addi- 
tion, the industry is currently being 
aided by sustained abnormally cold 
weather over wide areas.) Demand 
for the two principal competing fuels, 
coal and fuel oil, is so well sustained 
that a further advance in prices seems 
likely, with benefits for natural gas. 
The widespread drought also favors 
sharply increased use of natural gas 


Expanding business 

activity is most im- 

portant factor in sales 

improvement. Several 

companies in position 
to benefit. 


and fuel oil—as well as coal—to sup- 
plement generation of hydro-electric 
power. 

The Federal Power Commission 
has recently been seeking to extend 
its regulatory powers to the natural 
gas industry, under authority of the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938. This could 
have significant repercussions, but 
there are grounds for belief that no 
serious results therefrom are in im- 
mediate prospect. In the first place, 
activities of the IPC have met with 
rebuff on the part of several of the 
state utilities commissions. Secondly, 
direct pipeline sales to large industrial 
users are exempt from the Act, and 
sales of this character have accounted 
for a very large part of the natural 
gas industry’s growth in recent years. 
Furthermore, the present temper of 
the general public is not such as to 
encourage renewed utility-baiting tac- 
tics of the type that played such a 
prominent part in the New Deal 
policies of former years. 
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—Keystone View 


The two largest natural gas systems 
are Columbia Gas & Electric and 
Electric Power & Light. Serving 
large industrial districts and with in- 
dustrial activity holding at the best 
levels in a decade, earnings of Colum- 
bia Gas should make quite favorable 
comparisons with recent years, par- 
ticularly for the seasonally important 
last quarter of 1939 and first quarter 
of 1940, in spite of reduced rates. 
Progress is also being made in clear- 
ing up the tangle of lawsuits and rate 
cases which have plagued Columbia in 
recent years. The more simplified 
corporate structure of the system also 
means savings in taxes and account- 
ing costs. 


SEC Delay 


Columbia Gas for sometime has 
been endeavoring to obtain an “‘inte- 
grated status” ruling from the SEC 
to facilitate an extensive bond refund- 
ing program. No definite reason has 
been offered by the SEC to explain its 
delay. This delay is costing Columbia 
at least $1 million a year at current 
interest rates. Columbia has also of- 
fered a plan intended to end the anti- 
trust suits by proposing a “re-ex- 
change” of properties with its former 
subsidiary (Columbia Oil & Gaso- 
line),.on a basis that would free Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipeline (the basis of 
the suit) from joint domination. The 
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two Columbia companies are reported 
to be offered $15 million for their 
common stock interest in Panhandle 
Eastern. Columbia Gas has also ac- 
cumulated an “earned surplus” re- 
serve in compliance with the SEC or- 
der, apparently sufficient to permit re- 
sumption of common dividend pay- 
ments. The estimated 1939 earnings 
of at least 55 cents per common share 
compare with 31 cents and 57 cents, 
respectively, in 1938 and 1937. With 
the outlook for the intermediate term 
deemed favorable, the common at 7 
appears to possess speculative appeal. 

For the past year and a half the 
revenue decline caused by prorated 
oil production at lower prices has been 
greater than the continued gains in 
electric revenues for the Electric 
Power & Light system. During this 
time larger reserves for depreciation 
and depletion have been set aside. As 
a result, per share earnings for the 
combined $7 and $6 first preferred 
stocks dropped from $12.64 in 1937 


to $5.32 for the twelve months ended 
October 31, 1939. This downward 
trend has been slowly and irregularly 
changing since last July. The upturn 
in November was strong enough to 
tring the twelve months earnings per 
preferred share to $5.63. Gross rev- 
enues of the system have gone far 
ahead of the 1929-1930 levels. Pub- 
licly-held debt at the end of 1938 was 
$20.6 million less than in 1932. Gross 
additions to plant from 1934 through 
1938 alone totaled over $111 million. 
To finance these major expansion re 
quirements, preferred dividends were 
omitted by the company and certain 
subsidiaries. Had the system had ac- 
cess to normal markets for financing 
capital requirements, it is safe to say 
that unpaid dividends on subsidiary 
preferred stocks held by the public 
would hardly have accumulated to the 
extent of $21 million (November 30, 
1939), and on the company’s own 
preferred stocks to $40.6 million. The 
system has made progress, however, 


during the past year in reducing un- 
paid subsidiary preferred dividends. 
Further progress can be expedited by 
refinancing New Orleans Public Ser- 
vice and the Arkansas and Louisiana 
units. It would also help to recapital- 
ize United Gas Corporation, which 
has unpaid dividends totaling $48 
million on its second preferred, most 
of which is owned by Electric Power 
& Light. An upturn in oil prices 
would be especially beneficial to this 
system. Within the past few weeks 
the system has brought in a new oil 
pool in Mississippi. The present pol- 
icy of the SEC toward unpaid divi- 
dends lends force to the possibility 
that payments on the first preferred 
will be resumed this year. 

At current prices of around 35, the 
$7 first preferred appears statistically 
underpriced when compared with in- 
dicated earnings as well as the issue’s 
claim on accumulated dividends. The 
common stock (at 8) obviously oc- 
cupies a more speculative position. 


Four Sound Stocks 
With Generous Yields 


LTHOUGH each of these four 
stocks represents a different in- 
dustry, they all have a number of fac- 
tors in common. First, each repre- 
sents a leading company in its indus- 
try. Second, they belong more to the 
“stable income” classification than to 
the business cycle group. Third, each 
has paid dividends for 15 or more 
years—in fact, one has made pay- 
ments in each year beginning 1900, 
and another since 1907. Finally, all 
are selling at or below the prices pre- 
vailing a year ago, despite the earn- 
ings gains that have been registered 
in the meantime and/or those in pros- 
pect for 1940. 


CONTINENTAL Can: Latest 12- 
month earnings statement shows a 
moderate gain over the result of the 
previous fiscal year, and current in- 
dications are that the improvement 
should be continued in the new year. 
Of course, crop conditions affect the 
demand for food containers from year 
to year. But on the other side of the 


picture is the fact that cans are con- 
tinuing to grow in popularity for the 
packaging of many types of industrial 
products. At its recent price of about 


Group is characterized 
by relative earnings 
stability, long dividend 
records. Average yield 
around 5.7 per cent. 


42 (against 43 at the 1938 year-end), 
the stock yields nearly 4.8 per cent 
from its $2 dividend. Except for 
1922, payments have been made each 
year since 1915. 


CONSOLIDATED Epison : This issue, 
together with other utility stocks of 
better grade, seems destined to re- 
acquire a large part of its former high 
investment quality. Recent improve- 
ment in real earning power has been 
obscured by large increases in depre- 
ciation charge-offs ; further increases 
for that account, however, are not ex- 
pected, and the company should con- 
tinue its current $2 dividend rate. The 
yield therefrom is about 6% per cent, 
based on a price of 30 (which com- 
pares with 31% at the end of 1938). 
Dividends maintained since 1922. 


Union Paciric: Here is a railroad 
company that came through the de- 
pression of the 1930s with substantial 
earnings each year (lowest, $6.15 a 
share in 1937). A $6 dividend rate 
has been maintained since 1933, and 
payments have been made in each of 
the past 40 years. Financial position 
is much above the average, and “other 
income” — derived from investments 
and non-railway activities—can al- 
ways be depended upon to provide a 
significant portion of total revenues. 
At 94, the common stock is four 
points under its closing 1938 price, 
and the yield afforded is 6.4 per cent. 


Reynotps Togpacco: The class B 
stock of this leading cigarette maker 
has recently sold around 40—against 
441% a year ago. Total 1939 dividends 
were $2.30 a share, the same amount 
as was paid out of 1938 earnings, and 
the yield at recent prices is around 5.7 
per cent. Presently, the company is 
benefiting not only from the con- 
tinued upward trend of cigarette de- 
mand, but also from lower tobacco 
costs. The company’s dividend rec- 
ord extends back to 1907. 
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Whats Ahea 
anking 


Aggregate improvement for 1939 only fair; but 1940 
holds better prospects for metropolitan banks. 


ANKS live on the earning power 

of money, which was low during 
1939 and registered only a slight im- 
provement during the last quarter. 
Hence the aggregate results of the 
leading metropolitan banks varied but. 
little from those of the previous year. 
The fundamental factors making for 
an extremely low rent for money 
have remained the same, and some 
have even gained in importance. In 
the first place, there is the continued 
lack of demand for bank credit. This 
is reflected in the enormous excess 
reserves, which rose from $3.2 bil- 
lion at the beginning of last year to 
the unprecedented high of nearly $5.6 
billion on October 27, and at the year 
end still stood at $5.05 billion. The 
chief reason for this development is 
the increase by some $3 billion in 


our gold stocks, monetary gold rising 
from $14.5 billion at the beginning 
of last year to $17.6 billion at the 
year end. And the inflow continues 
uninterruptedly. 

The government deficit financing 
(which brought the Federal’ debt to 
almost $42 billion from $39.5 billion a 
year ago) was the other chief con- 
tributing factor to the growth of the 
excess reserves. These excess re- 
serves on which no interest is earned, 
if put to work at the moderate rate 
of only 2 per cent, would have 
brought the banks a net profit of $100 
million — just that much left un- 
earned! Most bankers, however, 
have come to consider these excess 
reserves as a secondary line of de- 
fence, a place formerly taken by the 
profitable call loan market; and ac- 


—Finfete 


tor 


cording to this school of thought a 
high level of excess reserves should 
be regarded as normal under present 
banking conditions. 

The extraordinarily heavy gold 
imports and government deficit fi- 
nancing last year brought about a 
corresponding rise in total deposits 
and at the year end were estimated at 
around $67 billion for the entire 
country as compared with $61.9 bil- 
lion at the beginning of 1939. Thus 
the banks had abundant resources 
but opportunities for the profit- 
able employment of these funds in 
line with conservative and sound 
banking policies were scarce. De- 
mand for commercial loans was bet- 
ter during the last quarter, and is 
likely to show some further improve- 

(Please turn to page 29) 


Statistical Record of the Leading New York City Bank Stocks 


Indicated 1939 Quarterly Earnings Year End Recent 

March June Sept. Dec. Annual —Book Value— — Annual ted 

Stock: 31 +30 30 31 1939 1938 1939 1988 Bid Asked Dividend Yield 

$0.25 $0.21 $0.22 $0.3 $1.07 $1.23 $23.26 $23.09 16% 18% $0.90 4.93% 
4.01 4.09 3.93 5.3 17.58 19.73 332.18 328.61 435 445 14.00 3.15 
0.62 0.63 0.59 0.79 2.63 3.01 42.12 41.79 5934 61% 2.00 3.24 
1.11 1.14 1.26 16.4 5.15 5.01 89.28 88.13 104% 107% 4.00 3.72 
Ne re reer 0.43 0.37 0.44 0.56 1.80 1.96 31.56 31.86 36% A 1.40 3.61 
0.57 0.52 0.58 0.69 2.36 2.30 38.37 37.82 52% 1.80 3.43 
2.17 1.25 0.81 D1.19 3.04 4.32 45.42 45.39 5914 A 3.00 4.9% 
3.16 3.00 3.13 4.81 14.10 13.24 305.22 303.12 296 301 12.00 3.99 
0.17 0.16 0.15 0.17 0.64 D1.16 20.64 20.59 12% 13% 0.60 4.37 
*0.98 *0.88 *0.85 *1.00 *3.71 *4.03 36.08 38.95 . 3914 41% 2.00 4.85 
70.53 70.10 40.39 1,23 2.25 1.29 $27.38 26.02 1.00 3.17 
1.29 1.29 1.29 1.29 5.16 5.17 80.92 80.76 112% 115% 5.00 4.33 


D—Deficit. *—Represents “net operating earnings.”” f—Includes City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
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and Opinions Stocks 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL WorRLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, January 10, 1940 


American-Hawaiian S.S. C+ 

Present positions in shares should 
be maintained only by those who can 
afford to carry the speculative risks 
involved ; recent price, 34 (paid $1.50 
in 1939). The burst of buying that 
lifted this stock some 6 points was 
apparently ended last week, as prices 
retraced part of their gains. Interest 
in this situation was generated pri- 
marily by recent news that five of the 
company’s ships were sold—four of 
them to the British Government. 
Since freight rates for American- 
Hawaiian’s inter-coastal services do 
not encourage the use of new ton- 
nage, the proceeds are presumably 
being held in the company’s treasury. 


(Also FW, Oct. 4, 739.) 


American Locomotive bt 

Although essentially speculative, 
shares may be included in well diver- 
sified portfolios at this time; recent 
price, 22. This company recently re- 
ceived an order to construct 20 
Mallet type engines for the Delaware 
& Hudson Railroad. Amounting to 
around $4 million, this piece of busi- 
ness is substantial and adds to the 
good volume of orders received by 
American Locomotive over the past 
six months or so. This is one of the 
companies that has already benefited 
from locomotive buying incident to 
the war in Europe. Restoration of 
profitable operations is indicated for 
this year. (Also FW, Sept. 13, ’39.) 


Cluett, Peabody 

Shares, now around 38, are not un- 
reasonably valued in relation to cur- 
rent and prospective earnings (paid 
$2.75 in 1939). This stock continues 
to attract the attention of longer term 
investors and recently scored a new 
high price for 1939-40. Cluett, Pea- 
body entered the current year with 
the largest backlog of unfilled orders 
in history. Operations are now at an 


all-time high and the trend of sales 
is still upward. General expectations 
are that 1939 net will approximate 
$3.50 per share. This would compare 
with $1.29 in the preceding year. 
(Also FW, Aug. 23, 39.) 


Consolidated Coppermines C+ 

While obviously speculative, poten- 
tialities over the longer term warrant 
commitments in shares, recently quot- 
ed at 9 (paid 30 cents in 1939). 
Recent firmness and activity in these 
shares may be related to negotiations 
with Kennecott regarding Consoli- 
dated’s milling and smelting contract. 
Almost two months ago, it was re- 
ported that this Nevada miner would 
construct its own facilities to process 
ore into blister copper. (See FW, 
Nov. 29, p. 10.) Now, however, 
such plans have been held up and 
it would not be surprising to see the 
company obtain more profitable terms 
all around from Kennecott. 


Douglas Aircraft _ B 

Stock, now around 81, represents 
one of the more attractive situations 
in an essentially speculative industry 
(paid $3 in 1939). With larger and 
faster equipment needed by airlines, 
Douglas recently announced that it 
had begun to build 40 commercial 
transports of the revised DC-4 model. 
These ships—39 of which have al- 
ready been contracted for—cost 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Amer. Steel Foundries....C to C+ 
Automatic Voting Mach...B to 


Central Aguirre ......... B toC+ 
Lockheed Aireraft ...... C+ to B 
StahbleMeyer D toD-+ 


roughly $350,000 per unit. This 1s 
the first time that a manufacturer has 
received an initial order of this size 
for a new model commercial trans- 
port. Since experimental expenses 
on the DC-4 are reported to have 
been written off, profit on this busi- 
ness should be substantial. 


General Am. Transportation B 

Operating record and _ prospects 
warrant commitments in shares, re- 
cently quoted at 56 (paid $2.37% in 
1939). General American Aeoro- 
coach Co., manufacturer and _ sales 
agent for units taken over from the 
motor coach division of Gar Wood 
Industries, recently made its first de- 
livery—a motor coach for intercity 
use in Virginia. While this new divi- 
sion of the business holds interesting 
long range possibilities, chief interest 
of the business will remain in the 
railroad field. Right now, the outlook 
here is bright. In the car building 
division, for example, bookings are 
reported to be over $12 million—or 
enough for near-capacity operations 
through the first half of 1940. (Also 
FW, Oct. 25, 739.) 


General Motors A 

At present prices, around 54, shares 
deserve inclusion in well diversified 
investment lists (paid $3.50 in 1939). 
Although a seasonal decline is the 
normal expectation at this time, tenta- 
tive schedules for the first quarter 
indicate a gain in production for this 
leading unit in the motor industry. 
If expectations are realized, General 
Motors will hang up a record first 
quarter. This would follow the 
splendid showing of the final 1939 
period, when sales volume attained 
the best fourth quarter in company 
history. While year-end adjustments 
will be a factor, it looks as if 1939 
net will approximate $4 per share. 


(Also FW, Nov. 8, ’39.) 
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International Shoe B+ 

Principal attraction of shares (now 
around 36) is their dividend in- 
come possibilities (yield on $1.50 ann. 
rate plus 25 cents extra paid in 1939, 
5%). Company managed to report 
a few volume records in the fiscal 
year that ended last November. Dol- 
lar sales, for one thing, were the 
highest since 1930; for another, both 
production and shipments of shoes 
(in pairs) exceeded any year since 
1929. While profits recorded good 
improvement ($1.97 a share, against 
$1.27), lower selling prices held 
earnings below the 1936 result of 
$2.52 per share. Company will add 
to production facilities in 1940. (Also 
FW, Oct. 18, ’39.) 


Kennecott Copper B 

Cyclical potentialities warrant pur- 
chase of shares, now around 38 ( paid 
$2 in 1939). Those who have been 
refusing to recognize the boom in 
copper had to bear up under a shock 
recently, when estimates of Kenne- 
cott’s full year earnings were pub- 
lished. These placed net income for 
1939 at the equivalent of around $3 
per share—or the second best in ten 
years. In 1937, profit reached the 
per share equivalent of $4.60. The 
very heavy domestic demand which 
this company witnessed in the final 
six months has carried over into 
1940. Furthermore, this is one of 
the units that is sharing in the 
French order for monthly purchases 
of copper. (Also FW, Nov. 29, ’39.) 


Lee Rubber B 


Present positions may be retained 
as a speculation on the tire industry; 
approx. price, 35 (paid $2.50 plus 
1/20 share of stock in 1939). By 
reporting earnings equal to $5.46 per 
share in its October fiscal year, com- 
pany was well ahead of previous fore- 
casts. In the 1938 fiscal twelve- 
month, Lee showed net equivalent to 
$3.71 per share. This organization 
is one of the most strongly entrenched 


Earnings Reports 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 
Bangor Hydro-Electric 


1939 1938 
12 Months = 


Masonite Corp. 


Amer. Gas & Electric............ 2.52 
Amer. Power & Light............ 0.19 O08 
Automatic Voting Machine........ 0.06 1.46 
Electric Power & Light.......... D0.39 D0.38 
Engineers Public Service.......... 1.57 0.78 
0.33 0.13 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric........ p16.89 p14.24 
Puget Sound Power & Light...... p5.92 p3.60 
Virginia Electric & Power........ pl7.77 
Eastern Steamship Lines.......... 0.3 D0.09 


6 Months to 
Madison Square Garden........... 


Woodall Industries 


Julian & Kokenge...........-+++:- 2.31 1.68 


12 Months 28 
D0. D2. 
12 Months 30 
02 


Armour & Co. 


Paramount Motors 


Puget Sound Pulp & Timber...... 


p—Preferred stock. D-—Deficit. 


“independents” in the tire business 
and serves the replacement market 
exclusively. Result for the October, 
1939, fiscal year, incidentally, estab- 
lishes a new high record for the com- 
pany. (Also FW, Nov. 29, ’39.) 


Manhattan Shirt B 


Moderate commitments in shares 
are warranted for their longer term 
recovery possibilities; approx. price, 
16 (paid $1.10 last year). While 
this stock is presently quoted at its 
best levels of the past two years, it 
appears to be somewhat undervalued. 
Estimates of earnings for the No- 
vember, 1939 fiscal year were around 
$1.50 a share; the actual figure, how- 
ever, was $2.04 (compared with 73 
cents in the previous fiscal twelve- 
month). When Manhattan Shirt re- 
ported per share net of $2 in 1936— 
and paid 70 cents a share in dividends 
—the stock sold up around the 25- 
mark. 


Procter & Gamble B+ 

At prevailing levels, around 68, 
stock may be purchased for long 
range requirements (yield on $2 ann. 


div. plus 25 cents extra paid last year, 
3.3% ). Continued investment de- 
mand has sent these shares to their 
highest prices since 1931, when a 
peak quotation of 7114 was seen. 
With consumer incomes rising, sales 
of this company have been well sus- 
tained and earnings have been run- 
ning well ahead of year-ago levels. 
In addition, the uptrend of commod- 
ity prices promises inventory profits 
when the present fiscal year is con- 
cluded in June. A more liberal divi- 
dend policy is indicated. 


Pure Oil C+ 

Shares are one of the more prom- 
ising speculations in the oil industry; 
approx. price, 9 (paid 25 cents in 
1939). Financial circles are cur- 
rently estimating this unit’s earnings 
for 1939 at the equivalent of around 
$1 a share. This would compare 
with 38 cents for the preceding year. 
While improvement in 1939 was gen- 
eral in all divisions, it was most 
marked in the refining section of the 
business. This is attributable to 
completion of the company’s exten- 
sive program of refinery moderniza- 


tion and rehabilitation. (Also FW, 
Jan. 3.) 
St. Regis Paper, pfd. C 


Stock, now around 61 (N. Y. 
Curb), may be retained as a specula- 
tion on ultimate settlement of divi- 
dend arrears. Improvement in this 
company’s affairs has brought in- 
creased attention to this situation and 
prices are not far from their best 
1939-40 levels. Despite an earlier 
deficit, it is understood that opera- 
tions moved sharply into the black 
during the last four months of 1939. 
Followers of the stock are looking for 
net ranging upwards of $9 a share on 
the Z per cent preferred, which car- 
ries over $50 in accumulations. Pro- 
viding improvement continues, dis- 
charge of arrears will probably be 
effected through recapitalization. 


Weekly Trends in Four Basic Industries 


STEEL PRODUCTION RAILROAD CARLOADINGS ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
% of Capacity Thousands of Cars | OfMillions of Kilowatt Hrs. | Thousands of Cars 
0 A | 
700 +: 2400 1939 | 
JFMAMJJASOND STEELE | FMAMIJJASOND | FMAMJJASOND 


16 Weeks to December 19 ae 
0.77 0.35 
12 Months to November 30 a es 
3 Months to November 30 Lt 
12 Months to October 31 eh 
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Talking of 
Ostriches 


Always a coiner of provocative 
phrases, President Roosevelt has 
minted another one to serve him. 
Americans who cannot take a broad 
view of the turbulent conditions in 
Europe, and what our attitude 
toward the belligerents in this critical 
period should be, he says are acting 
like the dumb ostrich with his head in 
the sand, oblivious to what is going 
on about him. That simile well ap- 
plies to oversea developments, which 
no one can regard without a set opin- 
ion of his own, and which in no way 
violates our spirit of neutrality. And 
in that connection the President sub- 
scribes to an ennobling thought when 
he urges our people not to allow big- 
otry or prejudice to place the coun- 
try in a wrong light in respect to its 
democratic freedom of thought and 
action by fomenting class hatred. The 
President’s message on the state of 
the nation was the utterance of a great 
statesman, with no tint of politics in 
it, and it was so accepted. 

But when it comes to discussing 
our domestic problems which still 
await solution there is a distinct weak- 
ness in applying the simile of the 
ostrich for there is a distant resem- 
blance to this dumb bird in the in- 
tolerant attitude the New Dealers 
have assumed toward a large element 
of our population, the great majority 
of whom are every bit as patriotic as 
their critics profess to be. Calling their 
opponents in political thought “eco- 
nomic royalists,’ “money changers” 
and “exploiters of the people” cer- 
tainly tended to array class against 
class, foment hatreds, and to breed 
discontent. While the outcome of all 
this bitterness caused no physical war, 
it did result in violently dislocating 
our economic equilibrium and brought 
widespread suffering on the people. 

Those ostriches the President speaks 
about were not confined to the higher 


strata of our population. They were 
as liberally spread among the political 
proletariat who felt they preened their 
plumage by keeping their heads in the 
sand, indifferent to the poison that 
their intolerance spread. It can be 
said with the kindest admonition that 
the preacher should practice his 
preachments. 


Pleased 
With Itselt 


There runs throughout the report 
the TVA made to Congress a strain 
of complacent satisfaction over its 
showing for the year. This feeling 
could be shared by others, if it repre- 
sented a real achievement instead of a 
doctored one. For those who do not 
dig deeper than the cold figures re- 
cording receipts and expenditures, 
their unseeing eyes note a satisfactory 
profit—one which would confound 
the critics who contend that a gov- 
ernment agency cannot produce elec- 
tric power cheaper than privately 
owned utilities. 

The impression the TVA endeavors 
to make on Congress is that it has 
demonstrated it has established a 
yardstick that is lower in cost per 
kilowatt hour than anywhere else. 
Hence it should be well pleased with 
its achievements. However, it was 
not necessary for the utility industry 
to dispute these fallacious claims for 
the report had been out only a few 
days when Representative A. J. May, 
the Democratic chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, blasted it full 
of holes and pointed out how it was 
a tissue of half truths. He went fur- 
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ther in charging it was full of mis- 
representations, but this allegation is 
not going to stir up the SEC in any 
way, as it would if that same sort of 
a report had been issued by a private 
enterprise. 

What made it possible for the 
TVA to earn a profit was that it did 
not include in its operating expenses 
the same allowances for taxes and in- 
terest as did the private companies 
which it had taken over with the pub- 
lic’s money. Under the law it is freed 
from such payments, and because of 
this oversight the people whom the 
TVA serves are already out of pocket 
each year over $4 million in taxes. 
Had these charges been added to the 
operating cost, Congressman May 
asserts, the cost of electric power the 
TVA produces would have been high- 
er than that of the private companies. 
By the omission of these proper 
charges, the TVA report reveals it- 
self full of buncombe. 


Mexico to Start 
Own Market 


Mexico plans to launch its own 
security market, financing it with 
revenues from the tax on liquor. She 
hopes in this manner to encourage 
the expansion of her industries, 
thereby increasing employment and 
providing the country with greater 
national income. To make these of- 
ferings more attractive, Mexico pro- 
poses to underwrite part of any 
capital losses that are sustained. 
However, Mexico, in her present 
chaotic financial condition, could not 
successfully maintain such a _sub- 
sidized market for her guarantee 
would prove unacceptable to any in- 
telligent investor even if all her 
people pickled themselves with rum. 


‘But it must be said that the scheme 


excels in its crazy notions anything 
our own New Deal has yet origi- 
nated. 
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In many cases, unfilled 
orders per share ex- 
ceed current prices for | 
the common stocks 
represented. 


REDICTION of future earnings 

possibilities involves two major 
variables: the amount of business 
which should be received, and the 
profits which it is anticipated will be 
derived therefrom. For most indus- 
tries, both these factors must be esti- 
mated, a process which restricts earn- 
ings forecasts to rough approxima- 
tions. But for trades exhibiting long 
production cycles—a category which 
includes aircraft makers—future pro- © 
fits will be derived to an important 
extent from orders now on the books. 


Unfilled Orders 


While information on _ unfilled 
orders does not permit the making of 
exact estimates of earnings for any 
specific period of time, it furnishes a 
useful index of the relative earnings 
potentialities of different organiza- 
tions. In using such data, of course, 


allowance must be made for the vary- 


Record 


ircratt Makers 


ing profit margins which can be re- 
alized on dissimilar types of business. 

The tabulation just below presents 
estimates of recent order backlogs of 
important aircraft manufacturers, 
both in totals and reduced to a per 
share basis. At first glance, it would 
appear from a comparison of unfilled 
orders per share with current market 
prices that some of these issues are 
absurdly underpriced, others equally 
overvalued. Before jumping to any 
such conclusion, however, the in- 
vestor should consider the probable 


percentage division of each company’s 
business among three categories : for- 
eign, domestic military and domestic 
civil. It should also be borne in mind 
that orders will continue to flow in, 
further augmenting backlogs, and 
that the nature of the business ac- 
cruing to any individual unit may 
well undergo a pronounced change in 
the future, as has been the case in the 
past. 

Prior to the passage of the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1939, profits on 
airplane sales to the U. S. Navy were 


Business on the Aircraft Makers’ Books 


Company: 
Aviation Corporation 
Bell Aircraft 
Boeing Airplane 
Brewster Aeronautical 
Consolidated Aircraft 
Curtiss-Wright 
Douglas Aircraft 
Fairchild Aviation 
Grumman Aircraft 
Lockheed Aircraft 
Martin (Glenn L.) 


North American Aviation............-.. 


Republic Aviation 
Sperry Corporation 
United Aircraft 


CCH 


STRESS 


Estimated Unfilled 
Orders Recent 
Total Per Share Price 
ern $8,000,000 $2.16 7 
7,000,000 35.17 19 
27,954,175 34.62 24 
NOT 10,000,000 22.39 11 
37,000,000 64.35 28 
155,000,000 *133.85 *29 
$80,000,000 133.33 81 
§2,002,470 5.94 12 
4,000,000 9.26 16 
50,000,000 64.51 30 
53,000,000 48.53 39 
50,000,000 14.48 25 
10,000,000 10.94 6 
42,000,000 20.83 44 
144,000,000 54.36 46 


*_Class A stock; for common, figure is $20.86 per share; price is 10. +—Official, 


September 30, 1939. 
value not given. 


t—Plus French Government order for 270 DC-4 transports, 
§—Official, November 30, 1939. 
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limited by law to 10 per cent, and the 
War Department saw to it that Army 
orders did not yield profits of over 
15 per cent. Maximum profits of 12 
per cent are now permitted on both 
types. The new law involves no 
actual sacrifice for suppliers of Army 
planes, since the provisions relating 
to accounting methods and experi- 
mental expenses have been liberal- 
ized. Nevertheless, margins on do- 


mestic military business are measur-_ 


ably smaller than on civil aircraft or 


sales to foreign countries; in the lat- 
ter case, profits of as much as 20 per 
cent have been recorded. 

The availability of Bell, Boeing, 
Brewster, Consolidated and United 
at prices which, when compared with 
backlogs, appear relatively enticing 
can be explained in part by the fact 
that all these companies depend to a 
rather large extent on sales to the 
Army or Navy. In the case of Boe- 
ing, restriction of earnings due to 
heavy write-offs has been an addi- 


tional influence, although it would 
seem now that this should about be at 
an end. North American Aviation is 
more reasonably priced: than its un- 
filled orders per share would indicate, 
since a large part of its business is 
foreign. Lockheed and Martin are 
others which benefit from substantial 
export volume. Curtiss-Wright and 
Boeing appear reasonably valued, on 
balance, in relation to their backlogs 
and the percentage division of their 
business. 


Present Status of Cerro de Pasco 


VER the past several weeks, a 

number of developments have 
helped to resolve earlier fears, over 
the prospects for Cerro de Pasco. 
Directly following the explosion in 
I-urope, concern was expressed over 
the ability of this leading Peruvian 
miner to effect regular shipments of 
its products. In addition, many quar- 
ters were of the opinion that copper 
producers within the British Empire 
would fill al] the requirements of both 
England and France, thus barring 
non-British producers from partici- 
pation in war orders. Actual experi- 
ence of this unit since that time may 
be divided roughly into two phases: 
(1) the eight weeks directly subse- 
quent to outbreak of the war and 
(2) the period from mid-November 
through the first half of December. 

During the first interval, a time 
when stockholders were highly con- 
fused over Cerro’s status, it was offi- 
cially determined that shipments were 
proceeding ‘‘as usual’ via neutral bot- 
toms and that the company’s $7.5 
million expansion program was con- 
tinuing without interruption (See 
FW, Nov. 22, ’39; p. 10). Begin- 
ning of the second phase saw senti- 
ment take a discouraging turn. This 
was occasioned by intensification of 
the Allied blockade and the threat to 
neutral shipping presented by Ger- 
many’s floating mines. Since that 
time, however, several events—and 
indications—have put a brighter com- 
plexion on matters immediately affect- 
ing this producer. 

First of all, counter measures have 
apparently been successful in stem- 
ming losses of neutral tonnage from 
floating mine activity. After sending 
its copper into the United States to 


Ever since the war be- 
gan, sentiment on this 
Peruvian miner has 
blown hot and cold— 
mostly the latter. Ex- 
ploring the current sit- 


uation. 


be refined, Cerro ships it out on a 
“cash-and-carry” basis; it is obvious, 
however, that any continued whole- 
sale destruction of merchant shipping 
would sooner or later cut into sales. 
Secondly, the company’s shipments 
are still proceeding “normally” and 
continuance of the expansion program 
attests the management’s confidence 
in the longer range future. And final- 
ly, the Allies are showing an increas- 
ing disposition to purchase supplies 
outside the confines of the British 
Empire. 

A short time ago, some details were 
published relative to the purchase of 
330 million pounds of copper by the 
French Government. Aggregating 
some $42 million and providing for 
delivery over a six months’ period 
(which began in December ), this con- 
tract was ostensibly divided among 
Cerro de Pasco, Kennecott and Union 
Miniére du Haut-Katanga of Africa 
(a Belgian organization). Exact dis- 
position of this business was not re- 
vealed and it may be that Cerro re- 
ceived the smallest allotment of all. 
But it is a good guess that the com- 
pany’s share was relatively important. 
(In 1938, Cerro produced about 78.5 


million pounds of copper.) Besides, 
just prior to expiration of the present 
contract, it is understood that the 
French Government will discuss 
prices and tonnages for a succeeding 
three months’ period. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is entirely conceivable 
that Cerro will continue to share in 
this arrangement. 

It is notable, also, that since Great 
Britain has already contracted for 
about 80 per cent of the Empire’s red 
metal output, such producers have 
been largely eliminated from the 
world market. This should serve to 
stimulate purchases by neutrals, par- 
ticularly Japan, from companies such 
as Cerro. 

The inherently speculative factors 
surrounding this low-cost Peruvian 
miner should not be minimized. But 
it is significant that the company is 
sharing in war orders as well as the 
greater-than-expected copper con- 
sumption incident to higher world in- 
dustrial activity. Considering the im- 
provement in world demand for cop- 
per during the final months of 1939 
—together with the rising price level 
—Cerro’s results last year should re- 
cord comparative improvement over 
1938. This, of course, would be after 
providing the usual liberal charges 
for depreciation and depletion. Backed 
by a characteristically strong financial 
position and aided by sales of its other 
metals (lead, zinc, gold, silver and 
bismuth), Cerro de Pasco seems to 
be in a position to report a sizeable 
increase in earnings during 1940. On 
February 1, the company will pay a 
quarterly dividend of $1 per share, 
thus continuing the interim rate 
established in 1938 and maintained 
throughout 1939. 
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The Market Outlook 


Best market performances continue to be shown by good income 


type of stocks. 


Congressional developments could easily provide 


a stimulus for the resumption of general market improvement. : 


SATISFACTORY volume of general busi- 
ness and an apathetic stock market have con- 
tinued to characterize the situation. It has been 
apparent for some time that more than main- 
tenance of a high level of industrial activity would 
be needed to force the stock market out of its rut 


' of the past four months. And so far, the needed 


stimulant has not developed. 


URING the past year we have had the spec- 

tacle of very substantial business improve- 
ment, with many of the very stocks which benefit- 
ed most from the standpoint of increased earn- 
ings, unable to make any net market progress. 
These have generally been the type of issue that 
frequently shows wide earnings fluctuations, and 
which have been paying little or no dividends. 
But in the meantime, many issues which are 
characterized by relative stability of earnings and 
dividends enjoyed impressive price gains. And 
until some of the uncertainties on the present 
horizon are dispelled it is probable that this situa- 
tion will persist. 

ERE and there can be noted a slackening 

in the rate of new orders, with the basic 
steel industry an important example. Current 
steel shipments are reported to be outrunning 
new orders by about two to one. Nevertheless, 
no significant diminution in operating rate is ex- 
pected for this month, at least, and by next month 
a revival in orders seems rather definitely in sight. 
The closely watched Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex of industrial activity is expected to be around 
120 for January (against about 125 for Decem- 
ber), and a further recession is being looked for 
in February. But one of the most important rea- 
sons for the decline is the manner in which this 


index is adjusted to usual seasonal changes (as 
has previously been explained), and an equal de- 
cline in the actual volume of business is not in 
prospect. All in all, in addition to the support of 
the very good fourth quarter earnings statements 
that are scheduled for publication in coming 
weeks, the stock market can also look forward 
to corporate profits for the initial 1940 quarter 
that will make encouraging comparison with the 
results of the same period of last year. 

ND in the political picture, trends there also 

‘ should provide good support for stock prices, 
and may well provide the stimulation needed for 
a resumption of general price improvement. Leg- 
islation inimical to business is given little chance 
of passage by Washington observers, and on the 
whole the accomplishments of the current Con- 
gressional session should be constructive. Should 
Congress go to further than presently expected 
lengths to reassure business, the stock market 
will be found in good position to reflect that en- 
couragement. On the political front abroad, no 
early peace is likely to upset present calculations. 


HERE is little in immediate prospect that 

would suggest the advisability of extensive 
accumulation of stocks of the more dynamic mar- 
ket type. Investors will be on sounder ground 
if they will continue to confine their commitments 
largely to issues that are paying good dividends 
from assured earnings, and whose yields on the 
basis of current prices are adequate. Until there 
occurs an important change in the present situa- 
tion, stocks of that type can be expected to con- 
tinue their better-than-average market perform- 
ance.—Written January 11; Richard J. Ander- 
son. 
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The Trend Things 


The Budget: 


The Administration’s budget as planned for the 
1940-1941 fiscal year provides for a deficit of 
about $2.1 billion, admittedly a substantial reduc- 
tion from the $3.9 billion deficit that appears in 
prospect for the current year (which ends June 
30). But it will be recalled that actual deficits 
have repeatedly exceeded by substantial amounts 
the forecasts contained in the annual budget 
messages, and a difference of $3 billion to $3.5 bil- 
lion between receipts and expenditures appears 
more in line with economic and political reali- 
ties. The implications of a continuance of deficit 
financing, at least through the calendar year 1940, 
are of fundamental importance to the investment 
and speculative markets. The credit policies of 
the Federal Reserve and the Treasury will pre- 
sumably be unchanged, interest rates will thus 
remain at artificially low levels, and prices for 
high grade securities thereby supported. Credit 
inflation will continue, and the dangers of an 
eventual major price inflation—set in motion by 
war factors or other influences—will be increased 
accordingly. All in all, whether or not one fully 
accepts the theories of government economists 
. with respect to the effects of changes in the Gov- 
ernment’s “contributions to purchasing power” 
upon business cycles, there is little indication of 
a serious depression arising from this cause with- 
in the foreseeable future. (Details on page 3.) 


Corporate Financing : 


Corporate financing last year totalled approxi- 
mately $2.2 billion—a figure not far from the 
average for the past several years. But there was 
this difference: only $371 million of that amount 
represented new capital; the remaining $1.8 bil- 
lion being for refunding purposes. (Figures are 
from The Commercial & Financial Chronicle’s 
compilations.) This is a good measure of the de- 
gree to which business enterprise has gone into 
hiding, not because of any alleged “strike of cap- 
ital,” but because under the present tax burdens 
and onerous government regulations owners of 
venture capital do not feel the risks to be worth 
the possible gains. 
financing came to $872 million; and for 1937 and 
1936, the total each year was about $1.2 billion. 
Not until the figures on new capital financing 
begin rising materially above recent levels will it 
be possible to regard periods of general business 
expansion as having much permanency. Of course, 
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Only in 1938, new capital: 


II 


it is possible to overdo things, as in 1928 and 
1929, when the new capital flotation totals were 
$6.1 billion and $8.6 billion, respectively. But 
it is not without significance that during the period 
1922-1926, an average of $3.4 billion in new cap- 
ital was each year pumped into the country’s busi- 
ness structure. 


Can Companies: 


Current forecasts (by Department of Agricul- 
ture) are that acreage of crops grown for can- 
ning will have to be materially increased this year 
to meet expected demand. Improvement is in 
sight not only as regards the domestic side of the 
picture, but export requirements also are ex- 
pected to continue their expansion (a reflection 
of the war). Thus the carryover from last year 
—which was no more than normal—is likely to 
be reduced sharply in coming months. Of course, 
the final results will depend to an important ex- 
tent upon weather conditions, but it is improb- 
able that the drought of last summer will be re- 
peated in 1940. As for general line cans, demand 
therefor will be sustained at good levels as long 
as present high business activity continues; and 
there is no indication as yet that the end of the 
improvement is imminent. All in all, the pros- 
pects just now are that the can companies in 1940 
will show higher earnings than those of last year. 


Market Opinion: Despite probability of larger 
earnings in 1940, the leading can companies are 
expected to maintain dividends at present levels. 
These shares thus retain their characteristic ap- 
peal for income primarily. 


Shoes: 


During the first six months of 1939 shoe manu- 
facturers turned out approximately 208 million 
pairs, a gain of around 13 per cent over the pro- 
duction of the same period of 1938. Thus it is 
not surprising that this industry—whose usual 
year-to-year volume changes run around 5 to 6 
per cent—during the latter half of 1939 experi- 
enced considerable contraction of gain over the 
corresponding months of the previous year. 
Nevertheless, the fact that any increase was shown 
is encouraging. For the five months ended No- 
vember the gain amounted to 3.2 per cent, re- 
sulting in the 11-month total representing an 8 
per cent gain. With the improvement that has 
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been registered by general purchasing power, the 
prospects are that shoe sales will continue at their 
present satisfactory levels. Assuming that they 
will have no difficulty in passing along the in- 
creases in leather costs that may develop, manu- 
facturers should experience good 1940 earnings. 


Market Opinion: Leading shares in the shoe 
group remain attractive for income, and should 
be retained. 


Shipbuilding : 


On January 1, 1940, U. S. shipyards were con- 
structing 238 vessels aggregating nearly 1.2 mil- 
lion gross tons. As of the same date in 1939, 
149 vessels were under construction, aggregat- 
ing 583,830 gross tons. This constitutes a new 
high record for at least 20 years (available statis- 
tics do not go beyond 1921), and finds numerous 
shipyards already working at capacity. Among 
the important beneficiaries of the boom are, of 
course, such steel companies as_ specialize in 
marine shapes and plates. And the present high 
rate of shipbuilding is one of the reasons for the 
good level at which steel mill operations continue 
to run. 


Rail Reorganizations: 


The fact that the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has been willing to advance large sums 
to individual railroads during recent years to keep 
them financially afloat, constitutes no assurance 
that the Government will continue its support to 
those roads whose earnings and capitalization 
suggest the advisability of housecleaning, unless 
the indicated changes are effected. This is brought 
out in the Boston & Maine situation, in which 
the road seeks to recapitalize along the lines of 
a plan based upon the recommendations of the 
RFC itself. Although the B. & M. has failed 
to earn full interest requirements in only two 
recent years, coverage has been scant, and the 
road was facing important bond maturities in 


1940-1944. Assent to the plan by bondholders 
will find the RFC advancing $26 million or more 
new funds to facilitate the exchange of securities. 
But no further aid will be forthcoming if the 
plan is rejected. This move by the B. & M. is 
of significance to all holders of securities in border- 
line roads, inasmuch as Federal Loan Agency 
Administrator Jesse Jones is reported to have ex- 
pressed the opinion that “some other roads ought 
to do it.” (Details on page 21.) 


C. & O. Preferred: 


Chesapeake & Ohio $4 preferred stock orig- 
inally came into our list of “Preferreds for Profit’’ 
when it was selling at 88. The issue has recently 
moved up to levels around 95, at which point it 
has obviously exhausted a large part of its profit 
potentialities. For those who are merely profit- 
minded, the stock no longer holds any great at- 
traction, particularly for new purchases. Neverthe-, 
less, it continues as a good income producer, and 
for this reason it is being moved out of the 
“Profit” classification to the “Income” group. 
Those whose primary interest is income are fully 
warranted in retention. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 


Auto Sales—December volume tops November in 
better-than-seasonal advance. 

Oil Profits—First quarter gain over like 1939 period 
indicated. 

Aircraft Industry—Allies continue to place substan- 
tial orders for planes and equipment. 

Retail Trade—Holding above year-ago levels. 


Neutral Factors: 


Stock Exchange—President Martin asks New York 
for reduction in stock transfer taxes; fate of request 
in doubt. 

Supreme Court Decisions—Increase pressure fo 
Labor Act changes. 


Negative Factors: 


Shipping—Merchant tonnage suffers in renewal of 
North Sea bombing activity. 
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Current Recommendations 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by 
THe FINANCIAL WorLD, nor is it intended that one’s holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these 
securities. This service is to be regarded as supplementary to the various other features which appear each week. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment For Income: 
portfolio backlog. While all are not of the highest These are good grade issues, and suitable for invest- 
grade, they are reasonably safe as to interest and ment purposes for income. 
principal : Recent a 
Price Yield Price 
: American Water Works & Elec. 
ee ot — Firestone Tire 6% cum......... 105 105 
Interchemical Corp. 6% cum... 110 4 110 
Champion Paper deb. 4345, 50 103 4.61% — 105 Walgreen Drug 44% cum. (w.w.) 98 4.59 107% 
Great Northern gen. 5s, '73.... 90 5.55 Not West Penn Elec., $7 cum. cl.‘A’ 108 6.48 115 
Pacific Power & Lt. Ist 5s, 55 96 5.20 103% F Profkt: 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4%4s,’70 89 5.05 102% or Front: 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s,’52. 85 = 4.71 Not Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of ap- 
preciation are combined in these issues. 
Recent Call 
For Profit: Price Yield Price 


@Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum. 95 4.21% 107% 


Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s,’52. 111 3.61% 106 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s,’47. 90 4.44 105% 37, 481 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 442s, "52.98 4.59 1022 Radio Corp. $3.50 1st cum.cony. 63 5.55 100 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3/28, "52 112 3.12 105 Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum. 86 4.65 Not 
Phillips Petrol. cony. deb. 3s,’48 111 2.70 102% Youngstown Sheet & T.5%4 % cum. 89 6.18 105 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 

109 = 3.67 101% @ See text on Page ITI. 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields afforded. While 
not devoid of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more restricted than those of 
the “Business Cycle” group. 


Divi-  Indi- Annual Divi- Indi- Annual 
Recent dends cated --— Earnings — Recent dends cated — Earnings — 
STOCKS Price 1939 Yield 1938 1939 STOCKS Price 1939 Yield 1938 1939 
MacAndrews & Forbes 35 200 57 199 cl68 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 42 2.50 5.9 262 2.09 Melville Shoe 31 200 64 179 1.77 
Corn Products ......... 64 300 47 3.18 2.29 | National Distillers...... 25 200 80 385 cl.54 
First National Stores... 45 2.50 5.5 x3.38 b1.67 Pacific Lighting ....... 50 63.00 6.0 4.18 24.20 
General Foods ......... 48 225 47 2.50 2.28 Sterling Products ...... 80 3.80 47 5.10 4.15 
42 260 6.2 2.81 Union Pacific .......... 94 6.00 6.4 6.62 2.92 


7—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. b—Six months. c--Nine Months. x—Fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1939. y—12 months ended October 31. z—12 months ended September 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type 
are logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of general market weakness. The issues listed in this 
group cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 
are such as to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified portfolios. Naturally, the price 
changes which have occurred since original purchase recommendations of these stocks vary among the individual 
issues. Consequently it is suggested that new subscribers consult our investors’ inquiry department before making 
initial purchases from this group. 


Divi- Annual Divi- Annual 
Recent dends — Earnings —— Recent dends — Earnings —— 
STOCKS Price 1939 1938 1939 STOCKS Price 1939 1938 1939 

Allis-Chalmers ......... 39 $1.25 $1.44 c$1.49 Kelsey Hayes “A”...... 12 c$1.19 
American Brake Shoe.. 45 1.25 1.03 c1.45 Kennecott Copper...... 38 =$2.00 $2.10 +b0.93 
Amer. Car & Foundry... 30 ... xD6.15 bD4.60 Lima Locomotive ..... 28 ... D3.26 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”... 33 0.60 0.91 1.25 McCrory Stores........ 16 1.00 1.48 z1.67 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 38 »» mes c0.48 Montgomery Ward .... 54 1.25 3.50 b1.84 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 80 1.50  D0.70 c1.89 National Gypsum ...... 12. 0.49 c0.80 
23 0.25 D0.08 b0.16 Nat. Malleable & Steel. 25 1.00 D2.87 c0.93 
Climax Molybdenum... 36 3.20 3.12 2.25 Paraffine Companies.... 42 2.25 $2.80 a0.96 
Commercial Solvents... 14 sao) ee c0.34 Pennsylvania R. R...... 23 1.00 0.84 c1.02 
Consol. Coppermines ... 9 0.30 0.20 +c0.38 eee 9 0.25 0.38 b0.12 
Curtiss-Wright “A” .... 29 2.00 3.11 Square D Company.... 32 1.75 1.17 1.64 
El Paso Natural Gas... 39 1.50 3.30 v4.02 Timken Roller Bearing. 50 2.50 0.59 2.03 


+—Before depletion. t—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. a—Three months. b- Six months. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal 
years ended April 39, 1939. y—12 months ended October 31. z—12 months to June 30. 
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ECHNICIANS who remained bearish throughout 

the December rise became somewhat more voluble 
recently, when stocks slipped off a few points from their 
highs of the current month. These persons maintain that 
the November reaction was never properly completed at 
145.69 and that the market is headed lower. They are 
fixing their attention on the 140-mark. Last Wednesday, 
the industrial average closed at around 150, which com- 
pares with a high of about 153 on January 4. 


S far as December was concerned, increased “bear 
A activity” must have been largely of the verbal vari- 
ety. Outstanding short interest on the New York Stock 
Exchange, in that month, declined to 381,689 shares 
from 479,344 shares on November 30—or the smallest 
total since compilation of the figures began in 1930. In- 
cidentally, U. S. Steel, General Motors and (the seem- 
ingly perennial ) Chrysler ranked with the ave most pop- 
ular vehicles for the short sellers. 


TOCK Exchange trading volume, in 1939, reached its 

lowest point since 1923. And those looking at the 
constructive side of things consider this an important 
sign of completed liquidation. They call attention to the 
fact that 1924 signalled the long upward hike in security 
values that culminated five years later. 


S attested by the buoyant prices for medium and top 
quality preferreds, considerable “investment” buy- 

ing has been going on since the new year began. Mean- 
while, the annual forecast of one commission house states 
that “. . . stock prices have for the most part been con- 
servative in their appraisal of the improved earning power 


Marketwise and Otherwise 


Finfoto 


“while 
prices may fall under the impact of unfavorable develop- 
ments not now foreseen, they do not seem fated to fall 


that has accompanied the recovery,” and that 


from their own weight.” 


N interesting example of successful stock jobbing was 
recently given by the quick sale of 66,499 shares of 
Washington Gas Light common stock. According to the 
principal underwriters, about 80 per cent of the offering 
was taken by individuals, and their entire participation 
was disposed of within two hours. Washington Gas 
Light was offered at 291%; set against 12 months’ earn- 
ings (to November) of $2.51 per share, the indicated 
price-earnings ratio was around 11.8. This compares 
favorably with the average times-earnings ratios for a 
number of the leading utility operating companies, as 
brought out in THe FrnanciaL Wor tp recently (Nov. 
29, 39; p. 13). The conclusion is that the public is 
eager to buy equity securities if the caliber and price are 
right. 


ONGRESS is in session and the “Pressure Boys” 

are turning on the heat. From the movie front, 
reports are that the lawmakers are being deluged with 
telegrams aimed against the Neely Bill. This is the 
legislation that would eliminate the so-called practices of 
“block booking” and “blind selling” and would ostensibly 
hit the bigger motion picture units (See FW, Nov. 29, 
39; p. 8). The protests, it is understood, are being engi- 
neered from within the industry and are issuing from 
some of the movie houses, coast to coast. At the moment, 
Washington observers give the bill only a “slight” chance 
of passage.—Written, January 10. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended January 9, 1940 


Shares -—-Price—~ Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
217,500 1834 22 +34 
Standard Brands ........... 60,900 6% 63% + % 
Curtiss-Wright ............. 60,100 1034 10 —H%. 
Union Bag & Paper......... 57,000 13% 143% + % 
Commonwealth Edison ..... 55,300 3214 32%4 —¥%% 
Studebaker Corp. ........... 49,700 93% 9% VY, 
48,100 6634 645% —2% 
General Motors ............ 44,100 55 54% —% 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 43,900 634 . aor 
Commercial Solvents ....... 40,000 14% 14 —¥y 


Shares -Price— 

Stock: Traded Open _ Last 
Commonwealth & Southern. 38,500 13% oe 
United Air 35,800 16% 153% 
Consolidated Edison of N. Y. 35,700 31% 313% 
Continental Motors ......... 35,700 3% 334 
35,500 183% 1734 
American-Hawaiian S.S...... 34,600 29 33% 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 33,700 14% 14% 
Am. Radiator & Stand. San.. 33,000 10% 
Consolidated Coppermines... 31,800 8 9 

Graham-Paige Motors ..... 31,700 % 1% 
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American Machine & Metals Co. 


Bridgeport Brass Company 


»Eornings and Price Range (AME) 


Data revised to January 3, 1940 4 PRICE RANGE 
incorporated: 1930, Delaware, to succeed a 10 
business originally established in 1889. tS 


Office: 100 Sixth Avenue, New York City. ° 
Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. SARNED PER SHARE $1 


Number of stockholders (Dec. 31, 1938): 
2.706. DEFICIT PER- SHARE BS 


Capitalization: Funded debt........ $628,000 1932 °34 °35 36 37 38 1939 
Capital stock (no par)........... 306,593 shs 


Business: Manufactures power appliances, testing machines, 
laundry equipment, beauty-parlor and barber shop equipment, 
centrifugal machinery, oil and grease dispensing apparatus, 
etc. Also engaged in the mining of silver, lead, zine and 
manganese ores. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $1.4 million; cash, $169,349. Working capital 
ratio: 3.7-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $5.45 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments by predecessor uninterrupted 
1917-28. Dividends inaugurated by present company in 1936. 
Last payment was 15 cents a share in October, 1937. 

Outlook: Although operations may be expected to respond 
to cyclical influences, record over the past ten years indicates 
that recovery potentialities are less than average. Company 
still faces the need for eliminating unprofitable lines and 
improving competitive position. 

Comment: Disappointing record and uncertain prospects are 
reflected in low market appraisal of the shares. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ded: Mar.31 June30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 oral Dividends Price es 
1933 32. ... D$0.34 $0.20 D$0.34 D$0.30 D$0.78 None 38%— 
0 


-05 DO0.10 DO0.12 DO 12 DO. 29 None 6 — 1 
D0.18 0.32 DO0.06 0.02 0.10 None 10%— 3% 
0.01 0.28 0.31 0.01 0.61 None 4% 
4 SEE 0.09 0.27 0.19 0.06 0.61 $0.40 15. —10 
0.08 0.24 0.27 DO0.08 13%— 3 
DO0.32 D0.23 DO0.22 D0.22 DO.98 None 54— 2% 
D0.22 D0.07 D0.11 None 5%— 2% 


American Stove Company 


Eornings and Price Range (ASV) 


Data revised to January 3, 1940 ~ 
Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey, as a con- 10 F-paice mance 
solidation of a& number of stove manufac- 5 —tL 
turing concerns. Office: 825 Chouteau Ave., 0 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Tuesday in March. $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 4 
Capital stock (no par)........... 539,990 a 1932 "34°35 “36 37 38 1939 


Business: One of the largest stove manufacturers in the 
country; lines include various types of oil, coal, gasoline and 
gas stoves. Best known make is the “Magic Chef” gas range. 
Plants are strategically located in St. Louis, Mo., Harvey, IIl., 
Cleveland and Lorain, Ohio. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $4.7 million; cash, $206,264; marketable securi- 
ties, $632,102. Working capital ratio: 7.1-to-1. Book value of 
capital stock, $20.31 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments every year since 1901, 
except 1930-34. 

Outlook: While sales are mainly to utilities, stores and 
builders, and while residential building trends exert an impor- 
tant influence, general purchasing power largely determines 
total volume. Replacement sales are a major factor. Com- 
petition from electric ranges is growing. 

Comment: Common stock has “business cycle” 
teristics. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE — OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Yea 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total ee +Price Range 
193 t t t ae = Non 3 


charac- 


$0. 30 §12 — §3 
$0.37 1.40 18%— §9% 
., D$0.36 $0.29 $0.35 D$0.19 — 0.20 19 — 12 
0.19 1.11 0.65 1.75 18%— 9 


*Adjusted to 5-for-1 split in October, 1937. Over-the-counter from 1934 through 
1937; N. Y. Stock Exchange thereafter. tNot available. §Bid prices. 


Ri Earnings and Price Range (BR) 


Data revised to January 3, 1940 4 PRICE RANGE 


Incorporated: 1865, Connecticut. Office: 774 10 


East Main St., Bridgeport, Conn. Annual [9 a 

meeting: Last Tuesday in March. Number $2 
of stockholders (December 31, 1938): 7.951. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt......$3,500,000 ne 2 
Capital stock (no par)........... 926,990 shs 1932 ‘33 °34 36 37.°38 1939 


Business: Manufactures and distributes various forms of 
brass, copper and other metal alloys, and fabricated metal 
products including tubular plumbing goods, automobile tire 
stems, flashlight cases and similar articles. 

Management: Long experience and a good record. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1938, $5.2 million; cash, $628,284. Working capital ratio: 
9.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $9.88 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends each year 1879 until 1930; re- 
sumed in 1934. Last payment December, 1937. 

Outlook: Expansion program has increased potential earn- 
ing power and diversification of products and outlets. While 
the automotive and building industries are still the most im- 
portant single customers, the level of general business ac- 
tivity is the major earnings determinant. 

Comment: Stock is a typical business cycle equity. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Yea 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total. Dividends Price 
4.49 None 23 — 
$0.41 $0.15 $0.37 1,11 $0.10 7 —4 
0.29 0.15 0.38 12 0.40 T4e— 5% 
0.26 0.3 0.64 41.46 1.05 18%—12% 
0.38 0.18 D0.20 70.79 0.75 
—5 


None 15%— 7% 
capitalization outstanding at end of respective years; stock 


*Earnings are based on 
split 15-for-1 in 1934. After surtax, 


Lehigh Valley Coal Corporation 


Data revised to January 3, 1940 Earnings and Price Range (LEH) 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware (reincorporated 
1929) as a holding company to acquire the 
stock of The Lehigh Valley Coal Company 
and of the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Com- 

° ce: est Street, ew York City. EARNED PER SHARE 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday in April. $1 
Number of stockholders (February 24, 1939): [er ven | 
Preferred, 3,211; common, 10,675. $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt (en- oe 


PRICE RANGE 


On 


tirely subsidiary) .......... $13,612,000 193% °33 ‘34 ‘35 37 “38 1939 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. 

Common stock (no par)........ 1,205,437 shs 


*Callable at $55; convertible into common share for share. 


Business: Company’s principal subsidiary is one of the 
leading domestic producers of anthracite coal, with an annual 
productive capacity exceeding eight million tons. Mining 
equipment is modern; reserves estimated at 700 million tons. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1938, $147,672; cash, $1.4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1-to-1. Book value, common, nil; preferred, $58 a share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Last preferred dividend paid in 
1931; none ever paid on common. Preferred dividend arrears 
as of December 31, 1939, $24.75 per share. 

Outlook: Return to satisfactory earnings levels is precluded 
by secular downtrend in demand for anthracite due to sub- 
stitution of other fuels. In recent years company has been 
able to market less than half of its potential output. 

Comment: Heavy debt structure and poor financial posi- 
tion, record and prospects have seriously impaired the stand- 
ing of the equity issues. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE a OF COMMON: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Price Range 
D$0.40 D$0.61 D$0.50 D$0.04 D$1.55 4%— 1 
D0.37 DO0.45 0.05 0.54 D0.23 6%— 1 
0.47 DO. 26 D0.43 0.26 0.04 5 —2 

0.17 DO.05 D0.29 D0.01 D0.18 3%— 1% 
2 D0.13 D0.26 0.1 *0.12 4—2 

Be mets *D1.34 — 

.08 D1.82 1%— 
D0.21 D0.19 DO0.82 % 


*After surtax. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


B. & M.’s Novel Plan 


Success of Boston & Maine’s plan for readjust- 
ment of debt would solve maturity problems 
and enable bondholders to obtain substantial 
part payments in cash as well as new securities. 


HE plan of debt readjustment 

which has recently been pre- 
sented by the management of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad is of pri- 
mary interest to the bondholders of 
that company, but it merits the at- 
tention of all railroad investors and 
especially the owners of bonds and 
equities in carriers which might be 
classified in the “border line” group. 
If it proves successful, the novel ap- 
proach to recapitalization will prob- 
ably serve as a model for readjust- 
ments of capital structures by other 
railroad companies. 


Interest Earned 


The Boston & Maine has fully 
earned its fixed charges in all recent 
years except 1936 and 1938, the 
losses for those years reflecting ex- 
traordinary expenses and disruption 


of business resulting from exceptional 


conditions (floods in 1936; the New 
England hurricane in 1938). How- 
ever, the margin of coverage for 
charges has been narrow, averaging 
around 1.04 times requirements for 
the years 1933-1939 excepting the 
two disaster years already mentioned. 
The gains recorded in the last four 
months of 1939 were substantial, but 
the report for the full year is ex- 
pected to show fixed charges covered 
only about 1.05 times. 

Although the earnings record has 
been more satisfactory than the show- 
ing made by some other border line 
roads, the slim margin over fixed 
charge requirements, even in years of 
generally favorable business condi- 
tions, has long been regarded as a 
portent of eventual recapitalization. 

It is the maturity problem which 
brought the situation to a head. Dis- 
cussions with the RFC last fall de- 
veloped into the formulation of a 
tentative plan of voluntary readjust- 
ment. Officials of the government 
agency were firm in their position 
that no further aid would be forth- 
coming unless the road rearranged its 
debt structure and reduced its fixed 


charges. <A definite plan, following 
the RCF’s recommendations and 
based largely upon the RFC’s sup- 
port, was published as of December 
30, 1939, and is now being distrib- 
uted to bondholders. 

Since new financing to meet the 
maturities (totaling $63.3 million for 
the period October 31, 1939, to De- 
cember 31, 1944) cannot be obtained 
from the banks or the bond market, 
the only alternative to the cooperative 
effort appears to be a Section 77 re- 
organization. The plan deserves the 
support of bondholders, not only be- 
cause of the desirability of avoiding 
Section 77 proceedings which would 
adversely affect the market for the 
bonds and presumably result in a 
long period in which security holders 
would receive no return on their in- 
vestments, but also because of novel 
provisions which make it appear 
more attractive from the investor’s 
viewpoint than its predecessors in the 
field of railroad recapitalizations. 


Unusual Feature 


The most unusual feature is the 
cash option under which the assent- 
ing holder of a $1,000 bond is rea- 
sonably assured of obtaining $300 
cash if he makes application not later 
than ten days after the date on which 
the plan is declared operative. The 
plan, if consummated, will result in 
the exchange of each $1,000 principal 
amount of existing (assented) bonds 
for (a) $500 principal amount of new 
first mortgage bonds, Series RR, due 
1960, carrying 4 per cent fixed in- 
terest or, at the holder’s election, first 
mortgage bonds and cash up to the 
maximum available under the terms; 
and (b) $500 principal amount of 
new income mortgage bonds due 
1970. Payment of interest on the in- 
come bonds is contingent upon earn- 
ings, but such interest must be paid 
in each year to the extent earned 
after deduction for a capital fund 
(maximum, $1 million per annum) 
and a 1 per cent sinking fund for the 


THREE NEW CHARTS 


Of the. Dow-Jones Averages 


NOW READY 
Prepared for Use of Dow Theorists 


(1) Daily Prices—high, low and close for 1939, 
Industrials and Rails, with total volume. 
Radio Scale. 

(2) All Rallies and Declines exceeding 3%— 
1921-1939. 

(3) Monthly Range Chart—1921-1939. 

(4) Blank Chart for continuing the 1940 
Averages. Send $1.00 for All Four Charts. 


RHEA, GREINER & CO. 
Successor te ROBERT RHEA 
B3—Colorado Springs, Colorado 


SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT 


of investments’ demands the organized 
knowledge of investment analysts. Send 
in a list of your securities for our up-to- 
date analysis. Write Dept. K-6. 


Gapman 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


Dividends 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 


Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 53, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 43, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 32, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on February 15, 1940, to holders of 
record atclose of business January 20, 1940. 

Howtanp H. Pett, Jr. 
January 4, 1940 Secretary 


Real Estate 


OPPORTUNITY 


Twelve beautifully landscaped acres. 
Exact center Metropolitan Northern 
New Jersey. 45 minutes Times Square. 
Main Colonial dwelling. Tenanted 
gate-house. 3-car garage, 4 rooms 
above tenanted. Modern 7 stanchion- 
stall cow stable. Tea House. Wood- 
lands, pastures, gardens, orchards. 
Outdoor Carrara statuary. Tiffany 
favrille windows. Rare trees and 
shrubbery. Unique boundaries per- 
manently protect investment. $50,000. 
Liberal terms. Write owner. Box 
1034, Financial World, 21 West Street, 
New York City. 


for Ww Weg oll uct? 
‘OLUMBIA 
SYSTEM 
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new first mortgage bonds. Contin- 
gent interest will be cumulative to the 
extent of 4 per cent per annum. 

The banks holding secured notes 
will exchange for new first mortgage 
bonds with no cash option. The se- 
cured notes held by the RFC will be 
paid from the proceeds of additional 
first mortgage bonds which will be 
purchased by that agency for cash. 
The RFC will also purchase not less 
than $26 million new first mortgage 
bonds to provide the cash for the 
partial payments to assenting bond- 
holders. This assures that $250 
would be available for each $1,000 
principal amount if all bondholders 
should elect to take cash. Since a 
number of large bondholders have 
indicated that they will take new 
bonds instead of cash, at least $300 
should be available for other assent- 
ing bondholders, and possibly more. 
However, since the new first mort- 
gage bonds will be issued only in 
multiples of $100, and the majority 
will presumably elect to take cash, 
the probabilities are that assenting 
investors who exercise the cash op- 
tion will receive $300 cash, $200 first 
mortgage bonds, and $500 income 
bonds. 

It is believed that the aggregate 
value of the cash and new securities 
received for $1,000 principal amount 
of old bonds would amount to ap- 
proximately $550, although the mar- 
ket valuations of the new issues 
would, of course, fluctuate with the 
road’s earnings trends. Compared 
with the average market value of the 
old bonds in recent years, and the 
possibilities under Section 77 pro- 
ceedings, the offer appears quite at- 
tractive. The average income for 
the years 1930-1938, including the 
two abnormal periods would cover 
all charges prior to contingent inter- 
est and leave almost $2 million avail- 
able for interest payment on the new 
income bonds, which at 4% per cent 
would amount to $2.3 million. This 
indicates a good possibility for dis- 
bursements on the income bonds after 
the first year of operation of the plan. 

Consummation of the plan depends 
upon the number of assents obtained, 
and the ratio will have to be very 
high if the effort to effect a voluntary 
readjustment is to be successful. No 
definite percentage has been fixed, 
but the RFC has stipulated that “‘sub- 
stantially all” of the bonds must be 
assented in order to make the plan 
operative, and the entire plan hinges 
upon the fulfillment of the RFC’s 
conditional commitments. 


c 


Bond Market Digest 


RRATIC price movements on 

small volume characterized last 
week’s bond market trading. There 
were evidences of a trend toward lower 
prices in speculative issues, especially 
in the railroad division, but there 
were numerous individual exceptions, 
including Studebaker 6s, Porto Rican 
American Tobacco 6s and _ several 
sugar company bonds. High grade 
obligations were generally firm with 
a few new highs recorded, notably in 
Socony-Vacuum 3s and Shell Union 


Stabilization Rules 


The administrative duties imposed 
upon the SEC by the Securities Ex- 
change Act have created many knotty 
problems, and the formulation of 
rules to govern “stabilization” opera- 
tions is one phase of regulation which 
has presented difficulties which 
seemed almost beyond solution. The 
question has centered in the prepara- 
tion of rules permitting sponsors of 
security issues to stabilize their mar- 
kets without transgressing the pro- 
visions against manipulation which 
are contained in the basic legislation. 
The Commission has been wrestling 
with this problem for many months 
but, up to the beginning of 1940, had 
placed no rule in effect other than a 
requirement that underwriters give 
advance notice of their intention to 
conduct stabilization operations in 
connection with new offerings. There 
has been a difference of opinion 
within the Commission as to whether 
stabilizing should not be prohibited 
altogether under the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934. Furthermore, 
in view of the disagreements among 
over-the-counter dealers and brokers 
doing business on the exchanges, the 
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SEC has expressed its reluctance to 
adopt rules ‘‘while competent repre- 
sentatives of the industry could not 
agree as to their practicability.” 
However, the regulation of stabil- 
izing operations has been greatly 
broadened by the promulgation of 
Regulation X-9A6-1 on January 2. 
The new rules cover only offerings 
“at the market” of additional 
amounts of security issues previously 
the subject of dealings on an ex- 
change, and the secondary distribu- 
tion “at the market” of securities al- 
ready outstanding and traded on an 
exchange. They prohibit marking up 
of prices and rigid pegging, but are 
designed to permit the maintenance 
of an orderly market during the pe- 
riod of the offering. The regulation 
requires that all purchasers receive 
notice of the stabilization operations 
and the filing with the Commission of 
current reports showing all transac- 
tions effected in the process. <A 
“maximum price” is fixed which shall 
not be more than 102 per cent of the 
price at which the stabilizer effects 
his first open market purchase. No 
purchase or sale may be made above 
the maximum price, and the raising 
of prices, during the period of distri- 


Important Offerings Scheduled 


Aone the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, and due to appear this week, are the issues included in the following 
compilation, The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as definite inasmuch as 
issues are frequently delayed beyond the 20-day registration period. 


Date 
Issue: Underwriters Due 
Libby, McNeill & Libby...... .... $11,000,000 Ist 4s, 1955 Glore, Forgan & Co., et al. Jan. 16 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper.. 22,000 shs. $25 par common 
$2 par common 


Hayes Manufacturing Corp........... 300,000 shs. 
(formerly Hayes Body) 


Fuller, Crittenden & Co. Jan.17 
Not disclosed Jan. 17 
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bution, is also prohibited even though 
the market price falls below the max- 
imum price. The Commission recog- 
nizes that “experience may neccessi- 
tate amendments from time to time,” 
and promises to cooperate with rep- 
resentatives of the trade “in the fur- 
ther study of problems incident to 
this and other types of stabilizing.” 


Louisville & Nashville 3'2s and 4s 


Railroad financing generally does 
not come under the jurisdiction of 
the SEC, and competitive bidding 
will not become mandatory in this 
division unless the ICC. should re- 
quire it. The fact that the ICC ruled 
in favor of competitive bidding for 
equipment trust certificates a long 
time ago has frequently been cited in 
the present controversy, but there has 
thus far been no strong indication 
that the Commission will insist that 
other types of rail flotations be allo- 
cated, by the auction method. ‘The 
recent issue of $60 million Louisville 
& Nashville collateral trust 31%4s and 
4s was placed in the usual way, al- 
though the middle western propo- 
nents of competitive bidding made a 
last minute appeal to Washington, 
and also to the management of the 
railroad company, for an opportunity 
to make a bid. 

The issues found a good reception, 
and large institutional buyers are re- 
ported to have made substantial pur- 
chases. The financing provides for 
the $69.2 million maturity of L. & N. 
unified mortgage bonds next July. 
Of this total, the company will de- 
posite funds for the retirement and 
cancellation of $9.2 million; the rest 
will be extended and will serve as 
collateral for the new 3%s and 4s. 
In view of the good security and the 
high financial standing of the debtor 
road, it is believed that the new bonds 
will be generally accorded a high in- 
vestment rating. 


Dayton P. & L. 34s 


Dayton Power & Light 3%s, 1960, 
which had advanced 2 points to a 
level close to 109 in the week ended 
January 6, sold off abruptly on re- 
ports of early redemption. The bonds 


Investors Must Watch 
Congress and Business 


as Well as the War 
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ITH Congress in session and wars waging in Europe the 

average investor is likely to overlook business conditions 
except where they may vitally affect his own major activities. 
But if he is to keep his investments on an even keel he must 
watch every situation with equal vigilance. 


@ True, it is essential to watch the course of legislation be- 
cause even one bad law could cripple business generally, or 
adversely affect one or more industries while working favorably 
for others. It also is true that watching the progress of the war 
may afford clues to the effect on both our export and import 
business. But there are countless other factors that influence 
the trend of business activity and affect the value of invest- 
ments altogether apart from legislation or war; and you must 
watch every one of them. 


Successful investors do not depend upon their own observa- 
tion of what is going on in the investment world. They have 


realized that in order to make the most of every opportunity 


they must entrust their investment programs to expert coun- 
selors who spend their entire time in the study of funda- 
mentals, and in weighing every developing factor that may 
affect the course of values. 


@ Assure yourself of this expert investment counsel by regis- 
tering your portfolio for continuing supervision by The Finan- 
cial World Research Bureau. Our staff will work out your 
program for you and painstakingly supervise every step neces- 
sary. The procedure has been developed through years of expe- 
rience and unremitting study of every factor that enters into 
security values or affects the market trend. The service is not 
for traders—it is for investors with holdings valued at $12,000 
or more. (There is a non-supervisory service for portfolios 
valued at less than $12,000.) 


The annual fee is only nominal: one-fourth of one per cent of 
the market value of your holdings. The minimum fee is $125 
a year, and covers portfolios valued up to $50,000. 


Mail your list of securities with your registration fee today 
or use the coupon for a detailed description of the service. 


LEASE explain (without obligation 
to me) how your personal super- 
visory service will aid me in re- 
covering losses or laying foundations 


Lhe 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


are callable on 30 days notice on any 
interest date at 104% (through 
1940) ; the next interest date is April 


for market profits and better income. 


T enclose a list of my securities and 
their cost. 


1. High grade utility bonds are sub- 21 West Street New York, N.Y. Objective Income [ _ Capital 
ject to erratic price movements of enhancement [] (or) Both O 
this nature, since top quality issues 

can be refunded profitably, even in 
cases where coupon rates are as low Jan. 17 


as 314 per cent. 
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Office Equips 

Noiseless typewriters are not new, 
but now the same idea will be applied 
to the adding machine in the new 
“Quiet Underwood Sunstrand”— 
every moving part of this figuring 
machine has been especially cushioned 
and scientifically treated to quiet 
operating noises. . . . duPont’s next 
contribution to the office equipment 
industry will be a transparent plastic 
desk blotter pad—called the “Vis-O- 
Top,” it can serve as a shatter-proof 
glass top for any size desk. . . . Al- 
most any office chair can be changed 
into a correct-posture seat by the at- 
tachment of the new “Magic Back 
Rest” of George E. Fox & Company 
—this back-resting device is a friz- 
ette-ribbed pad, packed with resilient 
filler, that can be adjusted by straps 
to fit most types of desk chairs. ... An 
awful lot of typists must admit that 
they are not perfect—Royal Type- 
writer has received some 750,000 re- 
quests for its booklet, “50 Common 
Typing Faults.” 


Auto Motifs 


The first Diesel passenger automo- 
bile to be offered in England proved 
to be a “Nash” built by Nash-Kelvi- 
nator—everything about the car is 
“Nash” except the motor, which is a 
“Perkins” 6-cylinder, high-speed oil- 
engine, rated for tax at 29.4 hp.... 


‘The “USL” division of Electric Auto- 


Lite will next offer a storage battery 
which reverses conventional behavior 
—instead of deteriorating with age 
this battery actually grows stronger 
with use due to the application of im- 
proved “Fiberglas” covered plates 
and a new battery oxide, tradenamed 
as “Activate.” .. . Manhattan Rub- 
ber Manufacturing will soon be ready 
to supply all trucks and buses with 
its new “Dreadnaught” all-rubber 
fenders and mudguards—plenty of 
proof is assured: scratch-proof, dent- 
proof, tear-proof and hole-proof. . . . 
Another way of preventing skidding 
and affording traction in snow is pro- 
vided by the new fenders of J. G. 
Young Company—sand tanks are 


duilt into the rear-mudguards with a 


By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


release so arranged that when the 
brake is applied sand is peppered over 
the wheels to improve the gripping 
surfaces. . . . An adjustable steering 
wheel that can be raised or lowered, 
depending upon the girth of the driv- 
er, has been perfected by Lars Tveidt 
Company—just the thing to relieve 
the pressure on large corporations. 


Apparel Antics 


“Felt” hats made without fur, wool 
or hair, will be next if present experi- 
ments prove successful—the new Vin- 
yon synthetic yarn of Union Carbide 
has been fabricated into a felt-like 
material that can be molded into hats 
by a new dry process, thus eliminating 
the lengthy method of wet felting and 
drying. . . . Progress is being made 
by the new “Hosiery-of-the-Month 
Club” of Julius Kayser—members of 
the club receive three pairs of new 
silk stockings each month (shades ac- 
cording to season) under an annual 
membership fee of $36. . . . Snap clo- 
sures have been used for some time 
on men’s shorts and pajamas, but they 
will next make their bow on “Arrow” 
shirts—Cluett, Peabody will use metal 
fasteners instead of pearl buttons on 
the collars of its new “Times” model. 
. . . An intensive survey by Mock, 
Judson, Voehringer confirms the long 
bruited belief that the majority of 
men notices a well-groomed leg be- 
fore any other portion of a woman’s 
apparel—the company, therefore, will 
concentrate on “leg art” for 1940 with 
the slogan, “Glamour Legs by Mojud.” 


aw 


he 


EW Deal circles are 

joking about the pos- 
sibility of having two elec- 
tion days in 1940—a second 
one for the new Republican 
Party that is supposed to be 
born before Thanksgiving. 


24 


Digestibles 


Hormel Company started some- 
thing when it brought out “Spam,” 
a minced ham, for next will be 
“Spork,” an all-pork loaf from Clover 
Farm Stores—other meat packers 
still have the opportunity to introduce 
“Sbacon,” “Spigsfeet,” “Sliver” “Au- 
sage Smeat” and swhat-not. ... For 
the first time in container history a 
baking powder can will be used that 
can be resealed—Rumford Chemical 
has adopted a new screw-top can with 
an inner safety seal that excludes 
odors and moisture. ... An effort 
will be made to make turkey a year- 
round meat—Frost Packing will soon 
introduce “smoked” turkey under 
its “Catskill Mountain” brand... . 
Canned rice pudding, packed with 
either raisins or shredded cocoanut, 
is next from the Redi-Rice Company 
—as the rice is pre-cooked, it need 
only be warmed up, and it may be 
sliced like fruit cake after it is re- 
moved from the container. . . . Snider 
Packing has just discovered that over 
100 brands of catchup are competing 
for the New England market while 
97 are vying in New York State— 
it would seem as though the catchup 
market is more than caught up so far 
as the East is concerned. 


Christenings 


There have been all kinds of “mas- 
ters” but next is the “Sinkmaster,” 
an electric kitchen sink with built-in 
light, from Humphryes Manufactur- 
ing... . “Ten-Lox” will be the desig- 
nation for the new anti-slip material 
for floors and stair-treads, a develop- 
ment of National Bronze & Alumi- 
num. ... A new automobile model 
from Chyrsler will be known as the 
“Highlander” but it is not expected 
that its economy features will be 
stressed. . . . “Mystic” is the new 
anti-mist, anti-frost preparation of 
American Products which is reputed 
to retard condensation and keep glass 
surfaces clear in any weather... . 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea has 
selected “Dexo” as the name for its 
own brand of shortening that will be 
offered in competition with national- 
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ly advertised brands... . A new 
powder created by Kaydan Sales 
will be called “Dip-N-Dry” because 
it forms a water-repellant solution 
(when mixed with water) that can 
be used to make any fabric water- 
proof. ... The latest in rubber gloves 
from Miller Rubber has been named 
the “Curv-Flex” because they afford 
greater comfort and freedom while 
affording maximum protection. 


Odds & Ends 


Galveston Electric claims that it 
will be the first public service com- 
pany to offer air-conditioning as a 
utility service—a community plant is 
being constructed for producing and 
circulating cold water by meter for 
air-cooling homes and business estab- 
lishments. . . . The Western Electric 
subsidiary of American Tel. & Tel. 
has purchased a process that strips 
the gold from gold-plated articles— 
perhaps this will help the company 
to offset the loss on some of the slugs 
that go into the coin boxes. . . . It 
will soon be possible to purchase for 
art’s sake the paintings and sketches 
used in the production of “Gulliver’s 
Travels,” the cartoon feature of Para- 
mount Pictures—F. A. R. Galleries 
will acquire the rights to the sale of 
such pictures from the Fleischer Stu- 
dios, which created the production. 
.. . A shaving soap that stops the 
bleeding from razor nicks has been 
perfected by Kroper & Thomae—the 
addition of soya bean extract to the 
soap turns it into a hemostat but does 
not affect its lathering qualities. .. . 
Triumph Explosives will next offer 
an electric unit that automatically 
lights up when it comes in contact 
with water (fresh or salt)—it is 
proposed to attach this emergency 
unit to life-preservers. . . . One of 
the so-called market experts is pre- 
dicting a boom in stock prices to start 
after mid-January—perhaps it is a 
coincidence but it has also been an- 
nounced that the Irish Sweepstakes 
will be discontinued on January 16 
for the duration of the war. 


Hosiery Shipments Soar 


ITH total cumulative hosiery 
deliveries having aggregated 
126,482,835 dozen pairs in the first 
11 months—a record-breaking pace— 
there is little doubt that final figures 
will show that 1939 established a new 


production high in the hosiery in- 


dustry. 


Bankruptcy for 
Associated Gas 


QUEEZED between rate reduc- 

tions, and rapidly rising taxes 
and heavier operating costs, the com- 
plicated corporate structure erected 
by Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany in the super-cyclical price days 
of 1929 has been increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain. Payments on obliga- 
tions of the top holding company, 
have for sometime been met from up- 
stream payments from sub-holding 
companies and operating units. Last 
week the inevitable happened. 

In order to meet obligations of 
the Company due January 15, the 
system had petitioned the SEC for 
permission for Associated Gas & 
Electric Corporation to pay interest 
on a $70 million-note and dividends 
on its stock, held by the Company. 
As earned surplus was apparently in- 
sufficient to meet such payments, the 
petition was denied. The Company 
immediately filed bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. 

The SEC was also said to feel 
that the “legal problems involved and 
the complicated financial structure of 
the company make it too difficult to 
accomplish reorganization under the 
Holding Company Act without the 
aid of the court.” Associated Gas & 
Electric Corporation itself has sub- 
stantial interest payments due on 
February 1 as well as an important 
maturity on March 15. 


Symposium on 
Finance Begins 


NDER the dual chairmanship 

of Rudolph Weisman and A. 
Wilfred May, economists, the New 
School for Social Research, 66 West 
Twelfth Street, New York, began a 
series of discussion meetings last 
Monday on “The New World of 
Finance—A Symposium.” Speakers 
will include Marriner S. Eccles, 
chairman of the board of governors, 
Federal Reserve System; William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., president, 
New York Stock Exchange; Jerome 
N, Frank, chairman, SEC; Joseph 
D. McGoldrick, Comptroller of the 
City of New York; and Max Wink- 
ler, professor of economics, College of 
the City of New York. The meet- 
ings will continue every Monday for 
15 weeks at 8:20 P. M. 


' ventory of all assets and _ liabilities. 


“Joe~this little book 
is a\complete i 
of ali 1 posse 


You too, can keep closer tab on 
your personal affairs. Why de- 
pend on memory and scattered 
data for answers to personal finan- 
cial questions, when Mi-Reference 
places such a means at your finger- 
tips—makes it possible to know 
where and how you stand now— 
or any time? 

Mi-Reference records infornfation 
on your personal affairs in a ready 
and simple form, easily kept, in a 
condensed manner, for daily ref- 
erence. 


Mi-Reference has been on _ the 
market since 1924. Thousands are 
now in daily use throughout the 
world. ‘Tried and tested for 15 
years—it merits your attention— 
and use! 


Yours for Ten Days 
Trial! 
MI-REFERENCE 


provides a permanent, perpetual in- 


Instant access to every reference need 
—no brain-racking figuring to deter- 
mine your net worth. No knowledge 
of bookkeeping systems is necessary. 

MI-REFERENCE is a handsome, handy 
three ringed loose-leaf book. Celluloid index 
tabs. Twelve different forms, page size 
x 

REGULAR EDITION—Embossed flexible 
Leatherette binder, %” ring, with 100 
sheets, price $4.50 postpaid. 

DE LUXE EDITION—Beautifully em- 
bossed genuine leather binder, 1’ ring, with 
200 sheets, price $8.50 postpaid. 

DE LUXE JUNIOR EDITION—Beauti- 
fully embossed genuine leather binder, 4” 
ring, with 100 sheets, price $6.50 postpaid. 

An examination will prove the 
great value of MI-REFERENCE to 
you. Ask to see it—give it a trial— 
and if you are not entirely satisfied 
with the book, return it. 

Attach this coupon to your letterhead 
and mail! 

....-Regular Edition Mi-Reference @ $4.50 
....DeLuxe Edition Mi-Reference @ 8.50 
....DeLuxe Junior Edition Mi-Reference 

@ 6.50 


Keep personal finances in a 
MI-REFERENCE book — “private 
secretary" that records income, divi- 
dends, interest. Twelve separate 
sections for stocks, bonds, insurance, 
notes, real estate, etc. Simple, com- 
pact, permanent, complete. Thou- 
sands in use. 
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STOCK: 


Best & Company......... 


Briggs & Stratton........ 


Canada Southern 


Cannon Mills 


4614-37 


42 -21 


1939 
5714-32 


41 -31 


47-39% 


Recent 1939 
Price Div 


39 


38 


$1.85 


3.00 


3.00 


2.25 


COMMENT ON STATUS AND PROSPECTS 


Earnings respond to changes in general -purchas- 
ing power, although capable management usual- 
ly results in better-than-average profits. 

Crop conditions importantly influence company’s 
engine sales; auto output trends deterniine re- 
sults for lock division. Intermediate earnings 
outlook good. 

Importance of the mileage represented by the 
shares plus improved finances of the guarantor, 
N. Y. Central, enhance status of shares. 

Aggressive management has placed company in 
better-than-average position in industry. Shares 
qualify as a “‘businessman’s risk.” 


Cleveland Graphite 


Climax Molybdenum 


Cont’] Insurance 


n1.19 


5914 -26% 
3032-15%4 


60%-32% 


294-10 


527%-32 
39-20% 


60% -345¢8 


39%-16% 


39 


38 


4.00 
2.50 


3.20 


1.80 


Shares represent one of the lowest cost copper 
producers. Current trends favorable. 

Profits resulting from a dominant trade position 
in engine bearings should be augmented by 
revenues from the new ‘“‘Clevite’’ process. 

“Moral embargo” prohibiting exports to aggressor 
nations will cut sales; domestic demand increas- 


ing. ‘ 

Bulk of company’s investments is in common 
stocks; thus its shares tend to follow general 
stock market trends. 


Elec. Auto-Lite 


Ei Paso Nat. Gas........ 


Fairbanks. Morse 


Fidelity Phenix .........- 


1,197 


361%4-13% 
297-17 
43-19% 


3614-22% 


4054-224 


4234-28 


4374-24 


38 


39 


3.00 


Chrysler is company’s best customer; conse- 
quently, prospects for its shares are determined 
largely by that auto maker’s fortunes. 

Extension of lines to additional industrial users 
indicates further expansion of earnings. Sales 
depend largely upcn copper mining activity. 

Shares are a typical business cycle issue. Growth 
of company’s important Diesel division holds 
favorable longer term implications. 

Relative stability of earnings and dividends ren- 
ders shares suitable for income purposes. 


General Electric 


Ill. Central (1. 1.) R.R.... 


Int’l Nickel 


Kennecott Copper 


vA 


28 -20% 


Earnings reflect the important changes in utility 
construction and general purchasing power. 
Long term outlook favorable. 

Capital position plus financial condition of the 
lessee places these certificates in a speculative 
position. 

High rate of operations should permit substantial 
profits despite price controls and higher taxes. 

Earnings outlook good due to high level of de- 
mand for copper at satisfactory prices. 


Life Savers 


Link Belt 


Martin (Glenn L.)........ 


Masonite 


434-33 


4534-26 


5714-30 


Despite dependence on one product, shares have 
been established as stable income producers. 
Earnings follow the trend of capital expenditures 
for modernization and mechanization of in- 

dustry. A cyclical equity. 

Large unfilled orders point to further earnings 
gains. This factor plus improved financial con- 
ditions have improved status of shares. 

Company’s processed woods are widely used for 
building purposes. Residential building outlook 
moderately favorable. 


Midland Steel Prod. ..... 


Newberry (J. J.)..... 
Peoples Gas Light..... 


Phillips Petroleum ....... 


eee 


D1.21 


2.59 


4434-274 


3934-1834 


46%-31%4 


40 
37 


2.50 


Benefits from high rate of auto output; Chrysler 
and Ford are the largest customers. 

Earnings record relatively stable in recent years. 
Chief appeal of shares is for income. 

Successful conclusion of rate litigation would 
lift earnings, improve the market position of 
this former “blue chip.’’ 

Company’s excellent operating set-up should en- 
able it to make a better than average showing. 


Public Service, N. J... 


Reynolds Tobacco “B” .. 


Bt; Jouegh 


Sheaffer Pen 


*n0.09 


n1.00 


23.05 


35% -25 


464-3334, 
4914-254 


2894-2056 


4134-31% 


45-35 
4912-2714 


38-28 


2.50 


2.30 
2.00 


2.75 


Increased efficiency, rising industrial 
are benefiting earnings. ne of 
utility equities. 


activity, 
the better 


Relative stability characterize earnings and divi- 
dends. Stock qualifies as a good income issue. 

Despite cyclical nature of company’s business, has 
paid dividends in all but six years since 1874. 
Current outlook good 

As a producer of semi-luxury articles, earnings 
are helped by gains in general purchasing 
power. Foreign business in only 10% of total 


So. By., M. & ©...... 


Van Raalte 


Woolworth (F. W.)... 


*Before depreciation and depletion. 


Railroad. 


nD1.81 


3.01 


§Represents deposited stock of Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans. 
a—12 months to January 31, 1939. h—12 months to August 31. 


12 months to November 30. D—Deficit. 


129 


9,704 


4334-34 


5234-31% 


40 -25 


5034-36 


n—6 months. 


38 


40 


x—12 months to October 31. 


4.00 


2.50 


2.40 


Despite improvemert in the Southern Railway’s 
financial position, the M. & O. certificates con- 
tinue in a speculative position. 

Both the tire and miscellaneous rubber goods 
divison face good sales prospects. Plantation 
operations are helped by current rubber prices. 

Outlook for shares affected by high silk prices, 
narrowing profit margins. Raw material price 
changes are an ever-present threat to earnings. 

Improved domestic operations are helping to off- 
set, in part, the probable decrease in revenues 
of foreign subsidiaries. 


Operated under lease by New York Central 
y—12 months to September 30. z— 
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A 40th Birthday 


HE turn of the year brought 

with it, among other things, the 
fortieth anniversary of the Commer- 
cial Trust Company of New Jersey. 
On January 2, 1900, this institution 
modestly opened its one door at 55 
Montgomery Street in Jersey City. 
Officers and employees totalled 7 in 
that year. Today they number some 
300, most of them housed in the main 
floor of the bank’s 15 Exchange 
Place building —the “home’’ office. 
In addition, six branches are main- 
tained throughout Jersey City. Cap- 
ital of the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany of New Jersey has grown from 
$500,000 in 1902, to $3.4 million on 
its fortieth birthday. Deposits were 
$71.3 million on that date while sur- 
plus and undivided profits aggregated 
roughly $3.3 million. 


New Books 


Concluded from page 2 


tailed and methodical preparation. 
The author evolves some practical 
rules of how to plan for success under 
various conditions of life. Numerous 
fictitious and true stories as well as 
anecdotes of historical personalities 


add spice to the book and make for 


interesting reading. 
x * 

Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THe FINANCIAL 
Wortp Book Suop, which also can 
supply any book published on finance, 
business, industry, etc. 


Deficit Trend 


Continued from page 4 


be even stronger. No provision is 
made for parity payments in the bud- 
get, but it is fully expected that the 
history of the 1939 session will be 
repeated in this respect, and that the 
appropriations will be made. The 
farm vote looms large in political cal- 
culations for next November. 
Balancing the various probabilities, 
there is little to suggest that the deficit 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1940, can be held to a figure below 
$3 billion. It may prove possible to 
keep total expenditures somewhat be- 
low the $9 billion mark, but there are 


-——FREE! 


PROFIT 


By Other People’s Market Study and Ex- 
perience Through These Books and Charts 


STOCK FACTOGRAPH SUPPLEMENT (ready first week in February). Will contain 
168 Stock Factographs reprinted from Financial World from Oct. 18, 1939 to Jan. 
31, 1940, inclusive; fully indexed. Paper 50 cents 


The STOCK FACTOGRAPH SUPPLEMENT above sent FREE with all 
orders for book of 1600 Stock Factographs (below), at $3.85; or 
FREE with all subscriptions to four consecutive books of Facto- 
graphs at $7.50. Present Factograph subscribers will also receive 
Supplement. 


"1,600 STOCK FACTOGRAPHS" (October, !939, Edition), reprints 1,100 regular 
revised Factographs as they appeared in Financial World, Apr. 13, 1938, to Oct. II, 
1939. Also 500 condensed Factographs on N. Y. Curb, stocks never included 
before. With complete alphabetical index, including every stock listed on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange and "listed" or “'traded" on the N. Y. Curb. Just the facts 
you want to help decide which stocks to buy, which to sell, which to hold. This 
manual also includes the ‘Industrial Classification of N. Y. S. E. Listings'' condensed 
for ready reference on two pages. More information in condensed form than two 
500-page books. 280 pages, paper cover, $3.85. (SPECIAL OFFER: Subscribe for 
next 4 Factograph Manuals, issued about every 3 to 6 months, for only $7.50, sav- 
ing $7.90.) EXTRA FEATURES: All N. Y. S. E. stocks classified according to industry; 
also Honor Roll of all N. Y. S. E. common stocks that earned a profit 10 consecutive 
years to Jan. |, 1939. ” 


"“COMMON-STOCKS AND UNCOMMON SENSE" (1939), by Clark Belden. The 
life experience of an investor in common stocks. Tells how to preserve capital and 
secure reasonable appreciation, avoiding pitfalls. Explains Dow Theory, cautions not 


DAILY CHARTS OF 50 ACTIVE STOCKS, 50 charts (8!/2 x || inches) plotting daily 
high, low, close and sales from July |, 1938, to October 5, 1|938—$5.00; 


(Ask for list of stocks charted and samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 100 
Active Stocks in Portfolio for $8.50) 

“UNDERSTANDING THE STOCK MARKET TODAY" (1937) by Alliston Cragg. A 

guide for the average investor. Explains everyday stock market procedure. 294 


"STOCK MOVEMENTS AND SPECULATION" (1930 revised), by Frederic Drew 
Bond, author of "Success in Security Operations.’ Practical knowledge of the 
factors that alternately enhance and depress stock prices. ‘Best book yet written on 
stock speculation,’ said N. Y. Times Annalist. Of special interest: Floating Supply. 
Why Market Moves, Market Control, Swings of the Market, Speculative Tactics, and 
$2.50 


“THE STOCK MARKET BAROMETER" (1932) by Wm. P. Hamilton. The first authori- 
tative analysis of its forecast value, based on Charles H. Dow's theory of the price 
movement. Includes also some practical advice on the Stock Market. 273 pages. $2.50 
(Used copy in good condition $2.00) 
(We can supply these books by Robert Rhea: "The Dow Theory” [1932], 
$3.50; “Dow's Theory Applied to Business and Banking," 1938, $2.00; 
"The Story of the Averages," 1934, $3.50; “Graphic Charts of Dow-Jones 
Daily Industrial & Rail Averages," 1897 to 1940, $12.50). 


"TICKER TECHNIQUE" (1935), by Orline D. Foster, author of ‘'Profits from 
the Stock Market'' ($3.00) and “Realizing Security Profits," a complete course on 
the Stock Market, out of print ($12.00). Latest study of tape reading published. 
A wealth of market pointers boiled down into few words. Explains technical market 
action and signals of the ticker tape to watch for and author's interpretation of 
those signals. Issued in DeLuxe loose-leaf form. 112 pages. This book was privately 
printed in a very limited edition—supply nearly exhausted................... $5.00 


"AN OUTLINE OF FINANCIAL ANALYSIS" (1936), by Lucien Fowler. How to 
study and determine financial position, general condition and prospects of any 


SAVE YOUR "Financial World's in BINDER for reference—$2.50 (2 Binders $4.75) 
SPECIAL LIST OF BOOKS on any phase 


of business or the stock market, prepared 
“Intelligent Investment Planning" free on request. 


Buyers in N. Y. City add 2% 

for N. Y. City Sales Tax 

Books Sent Same Day Your 
Remittance Reaches Us. 


(1936) by Louis Guenther. Brief 
outline of the basic rules, prin- 
ciples and procedure necessary 
to successful investing: 48 pages, 


paper cover, 50c; or FREE with Financial World 
all book orders of $3.00 or more B oO ok Sh op 


sent in next thirty days. 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Dividends Declared 


Pe- 

Company Rate riod 
25¢ .. 
Amerex Holding Corp......... 8S 
Amer. Equit. Assurance, N. Y.25¢ Q 
Amer. Gen. Equities......... l¥e Q 
Am. Home Produets.......... 20¢ M 
Am. Machine & Fadry......... 20c .. 
S 
Amer. Smelt. & Refining...... 50c .. 
Appleton Company (n.p.)......5 
Atlantic City El. Co. pf..... $1.50 .. 


Beverly Gas & Electric. 


Biltmore Hats, Ltd.. 
Electric ..... C 
Boston Metal Investors ....... 40c 
Brockton Gas Light........... 10c 
Canadian Investors Corp., Ltd.10c 
Carter (Wm.) Co., Inc., ...... 4 
1.50 
Cent. Arizona Lt. & Pwr. $7 
$1.75 
Century Ribbon Mills pf....$1.75 
Chain Store Invt. $6.50 pf. $i. 624 
Chemical Products Corp 7% 
$1.75 
Cleve. Ch. & St. L. RR. 
.25 
$2 
Columbia G. & E. 6% pf...$1.50 
Do 5% cum. pf........... $1.25 
Columbia Pictures pf........ 68%e 
Commonwealth Edison ........ 45e 
Commonwealth Invest. ........ 4c 
Community Public Service..... 
$1.50 
Cons. Chemical Ind. ‘‘A’’...37%e 
Consol. Royalty QOil............ 5e 
50c 
Corduroy Rubber ............. 80c 
Corn Ex. Bank Tr. (N. Y.). 
Cottrell & Sons (C. B.)..... $1. 30 
Davidson Bros., Inc.......... Thee 
Rubber’ 25¢ 
Reveris ...... 
Dominguez Oil Fieids 
cud 2 
Emp. Group Assoc 
Eureka Pipe Line 0c 
Exeter & Hamp. Elec........ $2.50 
Fidelity Fund, Inc............ 4 
Filenes Sons (Wm.).......... 
$1. ist 
First 
General Shoe Corp............ a 
Gibraltar F. & M. Ins........ 50c .. 
Globe & Republic Ins....... 12%ec > 


Tire & Rub 


Grant So. (Ww. 
- Northern Iron Ore Prop.. 
Hartford Electric Light..... 68%c .. 
Times, Inc., 54%% 
Haverhill WSe .. 
Haverty Furniture Cos. $i. 50 
Q 
Hediey Mascot Gold M......... 20 
Hollinger Cons. Gold........... ws 
Homestake Mining ......... .. 
Hormel & (George A. 
Horn & Hardart Q 
Hydro-Elec. Securities 5% 
Int’l. Cigar Mach’y........... .. 
Ironite Ironer Co.............. Se .. 
Jantzen Knitting Mills pf...$1.25 @Q 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace.12%c .. 
Kentucky Utilities jr. pf....87%c Q 
Lawrence Gas & El........... 75e Q 
Lazarus & Co. (F. & R.)....15¢c Q 
Lehigh Cement....37%c .. 
1 
Lewis PE. P.) & Sons, pf.. ae Q 
w’s Boston Theatres....... .. 
Wiles Biscuit....... .. 
Marquette Cement Mfg. pf...$1.50 Q 
Mass. Pr. & Lt. Asso. pf.....! 50e Q 
Matson Navigation ...........25¢ Q 
May Dept. Stores............ Se .. 
©o. 63 75e Q 
$1 Q 
MecNeel Marble, 6% ist pf..$1.50 Q 
Merchants & Mfrs. Ee ive Q 
Michigan Bakeries ..........15¢ .. 
Monarch L. As. Co......... $1.20 A 
Monroe Loan Soc. A...........! 
Monroe Loan Society pf..... 34%c Q 
National Liberty Ins........ 
Neisner Bros. pf......... $1.18%c Q 


Pay- 
able 


Hidrs. of 
Record 


Pe- Pay- 
Company Rate riod able 
North American QOil............ 3c Q Jan. 
— Ltg. Properties..75¢ Q Jan. 
75e¢ Q Jan. 
Northeast 50c .. Jan. 
Northwest’n Fire & M. Ins....50c Jan. 
Norwalk Tires & Rubber pf. 87 Apr. 
Ohio Pub. Sve. 5%% pf...$1. Feb. 
Feb. 
= Joe Distilling ........... 20c .. Jan. 
Outboard Marine & Mfg...... 40c .. Feb. 
75e Q Jan 
$1.75 Q Jan 
$1.50 Q Jan 
Pacific Lighting Corp. ...... 75e Q Feb 
Pitts. Bessemer & L. Erie R.R.75c S Apr 
Pitts. Coke & Iron, pf..... $1.25 Q Mar 
Plomb Tool Co. 6% Q Jan 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper..10c .. Dec 
Potomac Edison Co. 7% pf...$1.75 .. Feb 
1.50 .. Feb 
Reliable Fire Ins............. oes Q Jan. 
Rike-Kumler Co. ............. Jan. 
Rochester Amer. Ins. (N. Y.). ite @ Jan. 
Rockland Lt. & Pr. ......... Q Feb. 
Rose’s 5c, 10c & 25c Strs, Inc. “200 Q Feb. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills...... 25¢ Q Feb 
$1.75 Q Feb 
San Carlos ee 20c .. Jan. 
Sedclia Water 7% pf....... $1.75 Q Jan. 
Sharp & Dohme pf........... % Q Feb. 
Shippers Car Line Cp. 5% pf.$1.25 Q Jan. 
— Franklin Process Co. 
$1.75 Q Jan. 
$1. Q Mar 
Springheld City Water 7% 
$1.75 Q Dee. 
Do $1.75 Q Dec 
Do 8% $1.50 Q Dee 
Feb 
Sun Ray 20c .. Jan 
387%e Q Jan 
Telautograph Corp. ...........5¢ .. Feb 
Toburn Gold Mines Ltd........ 2c .. Feb. 
Toledo 584sc M_ Feb. 
Do 5% a 
Transamerica Corp. . 3 
ogee Ins. Trust Shs., Series 
United Rwy. Co. 
5844c M Feb. 
Do 7% 584sc M Mar. 
58%sc M Apr. 
Do 6.36% pr. pf...........53¢ M Mar. 
Do 6.38% or. 53c M Apr. 
Do 6% pr. pf. ... 50c M Feb. 
Do pf. M Mar. 
Do 6% See ..50e M Apr. 
Un. Shirt Distributors 25c .. Jan 
United N. J. R.R. & Canal.$2.50 Q Apr. 
$2.50 Q July 
Virginian Ry. pf. (new). rr Q Feb 
Yee Q May 
ar ite Q Aug. 
Warwick Co. com. vtc.......... $1 S Jan 
50c .. Jan 
$1 Q Jan. 
Western Cartridge 6% pf...$1.50 Q Feb 
Western Pipe & Steel 7% pf..35c S Jan 
Will & Baumer Candle pf...... $2 Q Jan. 
Woodall Industries Inc........ 10c .. Jan. 
Wright Hargreaves Mines..... 10c Q Apr. 
Accumulated 
Cuban Am. Sugar pf........... $2 .. Feb 
Gilbert Co. (A. C.) pf..... $2.62% .. Jan. 
Hutchins Investing Corp. pf..... 
Mich. Public Service 7% pf..$1.75 .. Feb 
1.50 .. Feb 
No. Am. $1.50 .. Jan 
$1.37% .. Jan 
Reserve tnd. AB Corp. $7 pf.$1.25 .. Jan 
Van Sciver (J. B.) Co. 7% 
$1.75 .. Jan 
Extra 
Biltmore Hats, Ltd........... 15¢ Jan 
Employers Group Asso........ 25¢ Jan 
Lynchburg Tr. & Savings....... $3 Jan 
Procter & Gamble ............ 25¢ Feb 
Rochester Amer. Ins. (N.Y.)..20c Jan. 
Wright Hargreaves Mines...... 5e Apr 
Initial 
Institutional Sec., Ltd., Aviation 
Oc .. Mar 
Melville Shoe (new).......... 50c .. Feb. 
Do pf. (new) ......... $1.25 Q Feb. 
Wilcox Oil & ‘Ges (H. F.)....10c .. 
Stock 
Humphreys Mfg. ........... 100% .. Dee. 


equally convincing grounds for argu- 
ing that the record high will be ap- 
proximated or even exceeded. The 
Government will continue to “con- 
tribute to the stream of national pur- 
chasing power” by borrowing sums 
roughly equivalent to the difference 
between outgo and income. Any in- 
crease in taxes sufficient to exert an 
important effect upon the nation’s 
economy will in all probability be 
postponed until the meeting of the 
new Congress in 1941. In short, bud- 
get prospects offer little reason for an- 
ticipating any material change in the 
familiar picture of deficit financing 
and its concomitants which have dom- 
inated the scene in recent years. 


Credit Inflation? 


The implications of continuance of 
deficit financing, at least through the 
calendar year 1940, are of funda- 
mental importance to the investment 
and speculative markets. The credit 
policies of the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve will presumably be un- 
changed; maintenance of artificially 
low interest rates will doubtless be 
the keystone of these policies, since it 
will be desirable to facilitate new flo- 
tations of government securities at a 
low interest cost, even though the 
flotations of direct government debt 
may be reduced somewhat in compari- 
son with recent years. Credit infla- 
tion will continue; although the Ad- 
ministration will exercise a number of 
restrictive influences aimed at con- 
trolling tendencies toward advances 
in the general commodity price level, 
there will be further additions to the 
inflationary potential which has been 
building up steadily for several years. 
The dangers of an eventual major 
price inflation, set in motion by war 
factors or other influences, will be 
increased accordingly. 

The possibilities of a sharp reces- 
sion in business activity comparable 
to that of 1937-1938 have recently 
been the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion, partly because of a few super- 
ficial similarities between recent busi- 
ness trends and those of the first 
quarter of 1937. Blame for the re- 
action which started in 1937 is placed 
by the Administration upon “over- 


optimism which led the Government 
to curtail its net expenditures too 
abruptly, and business to expand pro- 
duction and raise prices too rapidly,” 
to quote the words used by the Presi- 
dent in his budget message. Although 
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seldom mentioned by Administration 
spokesmen, the deflationary effects of 
a reversal of the easy money policies 
by the Federal Reserve Banks in 1936 
and 1937 constituted a factor which 
was probably of equal or greater im- 
portance. The drain of new taxes, 
especially Social Security levies, ex- 
erted an influence which appears to 
have been more directly deflationary 
than the tapering off of work relief 
projects. 

Whether or not one accepts the 
theories of the government economists 
with respect to the effects of changes 
in the Government’s “contributions to 
purchasing power” upon _ business 
cycles, there is little indication of a 
serious depression arising from this 
cause within the foreseeable future. 
There may be shifts of activity at the 
expense of the heavy construction in- 
dustries and in favor of the armament 
manufacturers. However, even in the 
unlikely event that Congress should 
adopt the proposed budget without 
major additions, the total expendi- 
tures of $8.4 billion would be approxi- 
mately equal to the average for the 
last five years (including the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1940). If an im- 
portant business recession should ma- 
terialize within the current year, it ap- 
pears to be a safe prediction that it 
will arise from causes other than an 
abrupt curtailment of government 
“contributions” or “investments” or 
—in less euphemistic language—the 
spending by the Government of bil- 
lions of dollars in excess of revenues. 


Banking in 1940? 


Concluded from page 9 


ment during 1940 commensurate 
with the status of general business 
activity, as such loans are primarily 
used to finance inventories and ma- 
terials in process. 

Income from investments, the next 
important source of income, showed 
little change. But some banks which 
liquidated part of their holdings be- 
fore the sharp drop in the bond mar- 
ket last September, and reinstated 
their commitments when the market 
began to move upward again, had 
larger net gains to show than those 
who left their investments unchanged. 
There is as yet no indication of a ma- 


terial and lasting change in the re- 


turn from high grade issues in the 
immediate future despite the tem- 
porary stiffening of interest rates 


which occurred at the beginning of 
the war. The chief reasons for low 
interest rates —inflow of gold and 
government deficit financing — con- 
tinue to operate unabated. 

On the other hand, the search for 
new sources of revenues by the banks 
has been followed assiduously, taking 
the form of service charges on non- 
minimum checking accounts, entrance 
in the small loan and automobile 
financing business and other pursuits. 
The Government’s competition in 
fields formerly reserved for ordinary 
banking has continued, and no mate- 
rial change in that trend is imminent. 


New York Banks? 


This general picture of the United 
States banking system as a whole has 
special significance for the institu- 
tions in the New York district, where 
75 commercial banks together with 
the mutual savings banks account for 
some 30 per cent of the country’s 
total deposits, the commercial banks 
alone showing $15 billion at the last 
call in October. In New York some 
encouragement may be found for the 
larger banks in the shift from London 
to New York as the banking center 
for the financing of international 
trade transactions, and the wider 
adoption of the dollar standard in 
preference to a relation with the 
pound sterling. The stability of the 
dollar compared with the wide fluc- 
tuations of the pound has already 
resulted in many transactions be- 
tween neutrals being financed via 
New York. This business is likely to 
increase, especially for the South 
American trade to the extent that it 
is not done with the belligerents. 
And there is hope that with the re- 
establishment of a substantial ac- 
ceptance market in New York our 
leading banks will this time realize 
how to keep such profitable business 
instead of losing it again as they did 
after the boom in the twenties. 

Those of course are factors for 
longer term consideration. For the 
immediate future, the chief appeal of 
the stock of the average New York 
city bank is for income, although pa- 
tient holders should ultimately be re- 
warded by materially higher market 
prices than those now prevailing. In- 
clusion of the better type of issue in 
diversified portfolios appears fully 
warranted, and the following are 
suggested for consideration: Central 
Hanover, Chase National, Chemical 
Bank, Guaranty Trust, National City, 
and New York Trust. 


ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firms by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


FIFTY COMMON TYPING FAULTS 

AND HOW TO AVOID THEM . 

This 24-page booklet is filled with invalu- 
able information to the secretary. Please 
write on letterhead. 

YOUR HOUSEHOLD 

TREASURE CHEST 
A folder in which you may keep a room- 
by-room record of every item in your 
home. Provides a record of your house- 
hold possessions. 

HELP SOMEONE SUCCEED 
32-page booklet which tells all about life 
insurance field work as a professione 

YEAR-END BOND REVIEW | 
This folder is offered by one of the largest 
bond houses in the country. 

KIND TO HIS WIFE: 

CRUEL TO HIS WIDOW 
A story of the Double Duty Dollar plan 
which will provide a retirement income 
to your wife and you, or either survivor, 
if you live to retirement age. 

THE EXTRAORDINARY LIFE PLAN 
A clearcut explanation of the most mod- 
ern type of insurance planning by one 
of the oldest and soundest institutions. 

27 WAYS TO PLAN A BASEMENT— 
A valuable 31-page booklet available to 
architects, builders and home owners. 

COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 

IN YOUR HOME 
This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost-warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. 

HOW TO AVOID MISTAKES THAT 

MAKE EVEN NEW HOMES OBSOLETE 
A 23-page book printed in two colors of 
fundamentals that will make your home 
stay modern longer, better to live in and 
easier to sell. 

AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
This beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 99 style-leading models at new low 
prices, with features and _ specifications 
unobtainable from any other boat builder. 

FACTS ABOUT THE WORLD’S 

MOST POWERFUL RADIO 
Used in 154 countries for its’ amazing 
distance and tone. Five noise reducing 
systems to provide quietest reception 
under all receiving conditions. 

EYE-SAVING LAMPS 

new catalogue describing lamps for 
every reading, writing and working need 
in home, office and industry. 

NEW KIND OF PIPE 
Scientific, with the feather-light duralumin 
radiator that pre-cools smoke and con- 
denses tar and oils. Comes in four sizes. 

FOR THE SPORTS LOVER 
32-page booklet, beautifully illustrated, 
printed in two colors, describing quality 
gifts to suit all tastes. 

64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 
Describing in detail and illustrating orig- 
inal signed etchings and lithographs of 62 
leading American artists, priced at only 
$5 each. Also included are 125 illustra- 
tions and exciting biographical data. 

LIVE IN THE SUN 
Literature and travel information about 
an all-expense Tucson (Arizona) Tour. 
Includes hotels, guest ranches and lodges. 

A SUCCESSFUL INVESTOR’S 

LETTERS TO HIS SON 
A 98-page guide to investing for people 
who will think. 

CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP. 
Pertinent Facts together with prospectus 
of common stock issue. 

SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 
A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 

OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a. New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 
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Gotham Silk Hosiery Company 


Mandel Brothers, Incorporated 


Data revised to January 3, 1940 Earnings and Price Range (GHM) 


incorporated: 1925, Delaware, as successor 40 

of a New York company established in 1911. 30 

Office, 200 Madison Ave., New York. N. Y. 20 

Annual meeting: First Monday in March. 10 oo) 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... $1,823.000 ren 0 

“Preferred stock (7% cum. DEFICIT PER SHARE 

stock (no par)......... 395,102 shs 1932 °33 °34 "36°37 ‘38 1939 


*Redeemable at $110 a share. 


Business: Important manufacturer of women’s finished and 
unfinished full-fashioned silk hosiery. Finished products are 
sold under such nationally known trade names as “Gotham,” 
“Gold Stripe,” “Adjustables,” “Onyx” and “K.T.C.” Distributes 
through about 4,000 exclusive dealers and five company-owned 
stores in New York City. Is experimenting with synthetic 
fibres. 

Management: Aggressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1938, $2.4 million; cash, $724,675. Working capital ratio: 
6.5-to-1. Book value of common stock, $6.19 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Full payments on preferred 
from issuance to 1934, when reduced. Regular rate reestab- 
lished 1936 and accumulations entirely cleared up in 1937. 
Nothing paid on common since 1930. 

Outlook: While sales volume usually reflects the status of 
general consumers’ purchasing power, profits are importantly 
affected by fluctuations in silk prices. Prospective use of 
synthetic fibres may change this situation. 

Comment: The preferred is a business man’s risk, usually 


selling at a high yield. The common is essentially speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND aang RANGE OF COMMON: 
0 3 


Half year ended: June ec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
_, D$0.12 D$0.73 D$0.85 30%— 7% 
D0.77 0.45 D0.32 174%e— 6% 
D0.75 D0.57 D1.32 11%— 3% 
D0.01 0.48 0.47 10%4— 2 

0.14 0.40 0.54 145.— 8% 
0.24 0.17 0.41 13%— 3% 
D0.22 0.34 0.12 2% 


Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 


Data revised to January 3, 1940 - Earnings and Price Range (LV) 


incorporated: 1846, Pennsylvania, as the 40 
Delaware, Lehigh, Schuykill & Susquehanna 30 
R. R. Co.; changed to present title in 1853. 20 
Office: Bethlehem, Pa. Annual meeting: 10 

Third Tuesday in January. Number of stock- oo 
holders (December 31, 1938): preferred, 26; EARNED PER SHARE 
common, 7,490. $2 


PRICE RANGE 


Capitalization: *Funded debt.. $145,365,034 $2 
stock (10% cum. $50 $4 

518 shs 1932 "34 35 36 38 1939 
Commen stock ($50 par)...... 1,210,034 shs 


*Including $48,683,000 bonds guaranteed 
principal and interest by Lehigh Valley. 
tNot callable. 

Business: Operates 1,337 miles of track in New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, extending from Jersey City to 
Buffalo through the manufacturing and hard coal producing 
districts of eastern Pennsylvania. The main line from Jersey 
City to Buffalo and Mt. Carmel is double-tracked. 

Management: Experienced management. Control held by 
Pennsylvania R.R. and Wabash. 

Financial Position: Shows effects of unsatisfactory earnings 
in recent years. Net working capital as of December 31, 1938, 
deficit, $7.6 million; cash, $2.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
0.6-to-1. Book value (common and preferred), $62.30 a share. 

Dividend Record: Nothing on preferred since 1931. Pay- 
ments on common 1858-1893 and 1904-1931. No dividends on 
preferred since January, 1932; none on common since 1931. 

Outlook: Company hopes to effect a Chandler Act read- 
justment, with Section 77 proceedings the only apparent 
alternative. 

Comment: Statistical considerations place the shares in a 
radically speculative position. 


RECORD OF ore AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMO 


Year ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 11938 —_ 

Earned per share. D$3. 25 D$2.30 D$1.57 D$1.53 $1.09 D$0.75 D$2.71 ... 
Price Range: 

eee 29%4 27% 21% 11% 22 245% 7™% 6% 

85% 9% 5 8% 4% 3 2% 
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_earnings and Price Range (MBS) 


Data revised to January 3, 1940 20 
15 PRICE RANGE 

Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, to acquire a 10 
business originally formed in 1855. Office: 5 
1 North State Street, Chicago, Ill. Annual 0 $2 
meeting: First Wednesday in April. Num- Fiscal year_ende Jen. 31 $1 
stockholders: (December 31. 1938): 0 
126. $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non es $2 
Capital stock (no par).......... 296,800 1932 ‘34 35 ‘36 37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Operates a retail dry goods and department store 
in Chicago handling a general line of merchandise. Store is 
operated under lease, with total floor space of over 18 acres 
modernly equipped. 

Management: Under 
founded the business. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital as of January 
31, 1939, $4.0 million; cash, $1.2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3.9-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $20.16 per share. 

Dividend Record: Fair. Varying rates paid 1926-29; re- 
sumed in January, 1937. 

Outlook: Despite an advantageous store location and a 
reputation as an old, well established unit, average profits on 
operations have not made an impressive showing. Future 
results will probably reflect principally the trends in general 
merchandising conditions in the Chicago area. 

Comment: The stock is usually inactive, and has a thin 
market. 


the leadership of the family that 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Jan. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share.... D$1.89 $0.03 D$0.97 $0.10 $1.33 $1.39 $0.49 
Years ended Dec. 31: 
Dividends paid ...... None None Nore None 1.00 0.75 0.70 
Price Range: 

9% 8% 12% 18 16% 9 7% 
BO Savcecsabccanavs 1% 3 3 7 6 45% 5 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. 

Data revised to January 3, 1940 25 Earnings and Price Range (KT) 
Incorporated: 1922, Missouri, as successor 20 PRICE RANGE 
through reorganization to the Missouri- 15 
Kansas-Texas Railway Company, and Wichita 10 
Falls & Northwestern Ry. Co. The original 5 
Missouri-Kansas & Texas Ry. was formed 0 —S 
in 1865. Office: Railway Exchange Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting: First 0 
Friday following the first in April. $5 
Number of stockholders (1938): 11,489. $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt.... $111,942,746 1932 35 36 37 1939 


*Preferred stock, 7% cum. 
Series ‘‘A’’ ($100 par) pease 
Common stock (no par)........ 


*Callable at $110. 


666,876 shs 
808,939 shs 


Business: Main lines extend from St. Louis and Kansas City 
through Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas to San Antonio, Houston 
and Galveston. Length of system, 3,294 miles. 

Management: Headed by M. S. Sloan (formerly president 
of Consolidated Edison Co., N. Y.). 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Net working capital as 
of December 31, 1938, $1.5 million; cash, $2.6 million. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 1.3-to-1. Book value of common, $33.50 a 


share. 
Dividend Record: Poor. No payments on preferred since 
1931. Payments on common made in only one year, 1930. 


Outlook: Changes in the fortunes of the grain and cotton 
growers as well as the demand for refined petroleum products 
are the primary earnings determinants. Over the long term, 
the gradual development of the territory served may ulti- 
mately help to offset in part traffic losses due to non-rail 
competition. From an intermediate term viewpoint, continu- 
ing deficits would result in pressing financial problems. 

Comment: Large adjustment bend and preferred dividend 
arrearages emphasize the speculative position of the common 
shares. 


RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE “rr hg COMMON: 


Year ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share.. D$6.55 D$7.64 D$9.22 D$8.80 D$7.78 D$10.53 ... 
Price Range: 
13 17% 14% 6% 9% 9% 3% 2% 
low Laauseseabees 14% 5% 4% 2% 5% 2 1% 1 
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Fidelio Brewery, Inc. 


International Cigar Machinery Co. 


Earnings and Price Range (FDO) 


NEw YORK CURB EXCHANGL 


Data revised to January 3, 1940 


PRICE RANGE 


Incorporated: 1932, New gaa acquiring 
business established in 1852 Office: 501 
First Avenue, New York. Annual meeting: 
second Monday in December. Number of 
stockholders: about 3,500. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... *Non 
( Capital stock ($1 par)........1, 167, 605 shs 


$258,500 mortgages payable. 


Fiscal year ends Sept. 3U 
EARNEO PER SHARE $1 
DEFICIT FER SHARE 


193¢ ‘34 °35 “36°37 °38 1939 


Business: Brews beer and ale; annual capacity, approxi- 
mately 400,000 barrels. Distribution is effected through many 
of the large chain stores and restaurants in the New York 
metropolitan area, as well as through various independent 
outlets. Also manufactures other cereal beverages, including 
tonics, which are handled through jobbers dealing with 
grocery and drug stores. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital September 
30, 1939, $42,094; cash, $60,084. Working capital ratio: 1.2- 
to-1. Book value of common, $0.98 per share. 

Dividend Record: Stock has never paid a dividend. 

Outlook: Past earnings have reflected the extremely keen 
competitive conditions that characterize the beer trade in 
the metropolitan area. Future results will depend upon 
the management’s success in meeting this competition either 
through increased operating economies or broadening of the 
market for the company’s products. 

Comment: Industry conditions and the operating record 
place the stock in a distinctly speculative category. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND OF 
Year ended Sept. sia 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share.... $0.07 D$0.22 D$0.23 D$0.02 D$0.14 D$0.22 D$0.05 
Price Range: 
(Calendar Year) 
4% 2% % 1% 1% 7/16 
1 % % % %4 3/16 % 


Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 


. Earnings and Price Range (HYS) 


» 3. 0 
Data revised to January 3, 194 YORK CURD 


Incorporated: 1917, Massachusetts, as Hygrade 60 
Lamp Company—present title adopted in 4 
1931. Office: 60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 30 
Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in Feb- 15 


ruary. Number of stockholders (January 3, | 0 - 

1939): Preferred, 668; common, 1,311. ——oeee $6 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $4 

“Preferred stock $6.50 conv. $2 
20,880 shs 33° 35 7 "38 1939 ° 

Common stock (no par)........ 204,684 shs 1932 °33 ‘34 6 


*Callable at $110 per share and convertible 
at any time into two shares of common stock. 

Business: Third largest manufacturer of electric light bulbs 
and second largest maker of radio receiving tubes. License 
from General Electric Co. for the manufacture of lamps runs 
through 1944. Also licensed by Radio Corp. of America. 

Management: Considered capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $4.5 million; cash, $686,364; marketable securities, 
$1.3 million. Working capital ratio: 6-to-1. Book value of 
common, $18.03 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issuance 
in 1928; every year on common since 1921. 

Outlook: Earnings record has been impressive. Patents is- 
sued in 1939 on ultra violet ray, fluorescent and automobile 
head lamps may place company in sironger position in the 
industry, and lessen the dependence upon the license policies. 

Comment: The status of the stocks will continue to depend 
upon licensing arrangements to a large extent, but the shares 
should maintain their relatively strong position in a_ spe- 
cialized and rather speculative field. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half- year ended: June 3 30 —_ 31 Year’s aoa Dividends Price Range 
32 $3.6 $3.00 21 —10% 

3.81 2.00 26%—17 

$1.34 $1.98 3.32 2.00 400 — 

1.77 2.86 74.39 3.00 52% —32 
2.55 1.19 73.58 2.75 531¢—34% 

D0.77 2.25 1.48 1.50 33%—15 

1.35 2.00 31 —20 


“Interim earnings not available prior to 1935. After surtax. 
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a Ecrnings and Price Range (INC) 
Data revised to January 3, 1940 40 NEW YORK CURD EXCHANGE 


30 
Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey, to develop 
1 


machinery for manufacturing cigars. Office: 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Annual 0 
meeting: Third Tuesday in April at 15 Ex- 
change Place, Jersey City, N. 
of stockholders (April 30, 1938) : 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock (no par).......... 600,000 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE $3 


Business: Owns domestic and foreign patents on automatic 
cigar machines, which are manufactured for it by American 
Machine & Foundry Co., the parent company. These are rented 
to cigar manufacturers under contracts on a royalty basis. 

Management: Controlled by American Machine & Foundry 
Co. (holder of 405,000 shares as of Dec. 31, 1936). 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital as of June 
30, 1939, $853,186; cash, $672,227. Working capital ratio: 3- 
to-1. Book value of common is not computed because in- 
tangibles amounting to $10.5 million comprise practically 85 
per cent of total assets. 

Dividend Record: Good. Payments at varying rates in every 
year since 1926. Present basis, $2 per annum. 

Outlook: Although secular trend of cigar consumption is 
downward, sales of the 5-cent (and cheaper) brands—produced 
largely by machine—should continue recent gains. 

Comment: Interest in the stock centers largely in its con- 
sistent record as an income producer. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Six months ended: June 30 Dee. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
932 P $1.17 $2.18 $2.00 30 —12 
1.13 2.08 1.50 28 —15 
1.10 2.13 2.00 29%—19 
1.20 2.23 2.00 34%—29 

1.32 2.37 *2.35 34 —24% 
1.27 2.48 *2.35 28%—18 

1.24 2.28 2.00 235%—16% 

oee eke 2.00 244%4—20% 


“Including extra. 


Marion Steam Shovel Company 


Data revised to January 3, 1940 _Eornings and Price Range (MNV) 
vd = 
Incorporated: 1927, Ohio, to acquire company > NEW YORK CURB 
of same name incorporated in 1884. Office: 915 s 


Marion, Ohio. Annual meeting: First Mon- 419 
day in April. Number of stockholders (De- 5 


cember 31, 1938): Preferred, 531; common. Oo = $4 
915. EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt.... $1,651,500 $4 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. $8 
Common stock (no par)......... 95,181 shs 1932 '33 °35 ‘36°37 ‘38 1939 


*Callable at $115. 


Business: Manufacturcs a complete line of power excavat- 
ing machines, cranes and miscellaneous equipment. Also 
makes equipment according to individual specifications. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Working capital, June 30, 1939, $3.1 mil- 
lion; cash, $119,480. Working capital ratio: 4.4-to-1. Book 
value of common, $3.74 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred 1927- 
1930; none since. Accumulations January 1, 1940, $66.50 per 
share. Common paid 75 cents quarterly from 1927 to Jan. 
2, 1929; none since. Paid a 100% stock dividend in 1928. 

Outlook: Volume of sales depends upon demand from heavy 
construction and mining industries; the latter is expected 
to derive some stimulation from increasing war demand for 
metals. But competition is severe and high overhead and 
fixed costs may retard earnings recovery. 

Comment: The large accumulations on the preferred in- 
dicate possibility of a capital reorganization and place the 
common in a weak statistical position. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
D$9.36 2%— % 


D2.7 D1.80 D2.01 D1.51 D8.05 8%— % 
D1.90 D1.88 D1.39 0.92 D4,25 3%— 1% 
D1.75 D1.24 0.01 DO0.59 D3.57 8%— 1% 
D1.05 0.47 0.30 D0.94 D1.22 19%4— 5 
D0.34 0.01 1.99 0.20 *1.61 224%— 4 
D1.60 D2.32 D2.16 D1.02 D7.10 8%— 3 
D0.83 DO0.95 D0.62 ‘ 5%— 2% 


*After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. 
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Business and Financial Summary 


Week Ended 


Weekly Trade Indicators 


Weekly Carloadings 


Jan.6 Dee. 30,’39 Jan. 7 Dee. 30 Dec. 23 Dec. 31 
Milcellaneous: 1940 1939 Eastern District 1939 1938 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 87,510 89,365 76.685 41,519 49,452 34,247 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 2,473 2,404 2,170 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 23,581 29,819 23,298 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 86.1 85. 51.7 Delaware & Hudson........... 11,025 13,632 10,521 
Total Carloadings (cars)...... 592,392 499,895 530,849 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West'rn 14,629 16,463 12,856 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,584 3,545 3,215 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 18,051 21,249 15,689 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 2,002 80,985 72,936 New York Central............. 65,854 78,813 58,62 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 137,430 140,864 153,646 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 13,28 16,185 11,126 
Dec. 30,°39 Dee. 23,°39 Dec. 31,’38 85,866 100,375 72,516 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $2,272 $4,167 $3,507 POPS 9,54 10,908 7,526 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,758 3,174 2,367 11,840 14,252 10,717 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,646 1,510 1,574 Western Maryland ............ 8,498 11,040 8,822 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 145.5 146.4 104.4 Southern District 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 97.1 96.2 84.0 Atlantic Coast Line............ 11,096 14,288 10,147 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 22,291 26,925 21,917 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air Line............. 10,282 13,581 9,700 
#Journal of Commerce. Southern Ry. System.......... 26,776 35,273 25,625 
Commodity Prices: Jan. 9,°40 Jan. 2,°40 Jan. 10,’39 Northwest District 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton)... $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 4,423 5,012 4,149 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 18.25 18.25 15.75 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.12% 0.12% 0.11% 21,992 25,908 21,101 
0.05% 0.05% 0.0485 Chicago & Northwestern....... 26,072 29,707 23,094 
0.0614 0.0614 0.0489 Great Northern ............... 9,457 11,353 9,070 
Rubber Sheets (per I1b.)........ 0.1968 0.19 0.1610 yw eS 9,298 12,102 9,016 
Hides, Light Native (per I1b.)... 0.15 0.15 0.12 Central West District e 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.).... 0.0870 0.0870 0.0790 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 18,279 22,635 19,248 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 18,913 21,831 18,485 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 1.215 1.27 0.86% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 16,462 18,595 15,554 
Cork 0.73% 0.73 0.67% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 4,392 5,317 4,243 
Sugar, Baw (per tb.)..........- 0.0280 0.0280 0.0280 Denver & Rio Grande Western 5,207 5,463 4,636 
: Southern Pacific System....... 29,111 34,221 27,079 
Federal Reserve Reports jan.3,40 pec. 27739 Jan.4739 | Union Pacific ................. 17,491 19,910 18,110 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) hoy el | ree 2,727 3,47 2,655 
674 $8,758 412 Southwestern District 
Total Commercial Loans....... 4,353 4,400 3,826 Kansas City Southern.......... 3,348 3,849 3,054 
Total Brokers’ Loans..........- 700 715 884 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 5,019 6,179 5,143 
Other Loans for Securities..... 504 506 559 Missouri Pacific 17,957 22,273 17,911 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 11,115 11,162 9,921 St. Louis-San Francisco........ ,90 11,517 9,156 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,29 3,340 3,193 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 3,540 4,543 3,473 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 18,566 18,720 15,888 5,752 7,558 5,853 
Total Time Deposits........-.. 5,276 ,274 5,161 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 538 551 717 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,564 2,568 2,604 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation.... 7,581 7,663 6,839 Association of American Railroads figures. 

Monthly —JANUARY— == Monthly ——NOVEMBER— 
Indicators — a oh; Indicators 1939 1938 
. S. Govt. Debt...... *$42,002 *$39,503 FI Wi Glass Output: A © 

583,830 WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Aviation Passenger Miles *60.61 *41.37 
age: 
Magazines. 614,470 646,329 Truck and Tractor 
Women’s Magazines.. 325,571 307,746 Shipments ........ 14 46 
Canadian Magazines... 85,055 83,308 Vacuum Cleaners .. 141,066 110,506 
—DECEMBER— 110 51,258 29,952 
1939 1938 20,805 11,518 
tUnemployed, U. S.....  *8.51 *9.51 Varnish Sales. 
Short Sales (shares).. 381,689  ...... 31. 
Magazine Advertising : 100 (incl. Subsidies) *$740 *$707 
Nat’l Weeklies (lines) 759,803 655,494 Subsidies *75, *48 
Radio Broadcast Sales: Portland Cement (bbis.) : 
*3.53 *2 53 | | *11.1 10.2 
§ Variety Chain Store Sales *226.83 *204.66 Mun 
Rail Equipment Orders: Average Dail Sales *6.57 *6.52 
Steam Locomotives... 44 17 Pe Machi “ wales. 
Diesel Locomotives. . . 71 39 ne Tool Activity 
tBlast Furnaces Active. . 191 121 ns): 53,594 40.343 
tLead Stocks (tons).... 58,061 73,963 1930 noone 53,524 40,348 
Steel Ingot Output (tons) *5.16 *3.13 Stocks 61.522 120'778 
tFood in Storage: 70 Queer 
utter (ihe.)........ *89.75  *160.63 Total Deliverice 373,089 494,444 
Cheese (lbs.)........ *112.21 *127.44 411.702 991'507 
ios Refined Stocks: 378,032 388,385 
Meat, All Kinds (lbs.) “3.08 
ocks on Hand...... *7.56 
igare BP 6 
1929 30 ‘31°32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘36 ‘37°38 ‘39! Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul une 
Tobacco (lbs.) ...... 1940 {Truck Loadings: 
Freight (tons) ..... 1,207,274 975,326 
*000,000 omitted. +Printers’ Ink. fAt first of month. §16 chains and 2 mail orders, compiled by Merrill, Lynch & Co. 
#Adjusted for season variations. {American Trucking Association (213 carriers in 37 states). 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
——CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES—— Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING————__ Average Value of 
30 20 15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New Bond Sales 
1940 Industrials R.R.s_ Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds: N.Y.S.E. 1940 
Jan. Jan. 
4.. 152.43 32.67 26.35 51.54 855,150 846 316 321 209 37 1 90.51 $7,270,000 re 
5.. 151.54 32.20 26.07 51.13 758,090 812 225 430 157 26 1 90.39 7,480,000 re 
S.. 1652.19 32.25 26.25 51.10 341,820 604 226 201 177 20 0 90.42 3,100,000 2+ 6 
8.. 15134 32.18 26.56 51.14 631,860 761 332 222 207 35 1 90.43 5,590,000 oo S 
9.. 149.84 31.81 26.05 50.60 671,350 794 143 473 178 11 2 90.37 6,130,000 ae 
10.. 150.15 31.85 26.10 50.70 599.250 733 289 256 188 19 1 90.39 5,830,000 Py 
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Calendar of 1939 Annual Report Releases 


The following compilation indicates when ain annual reports for the twelve months ended December 31, 1939, 
- should be released in early 1940. In cases where the company does not issue regular quarterly reports on a 
calendar year basis, footnotes indicate when reports are issued and the fiscal year ending. 


Company Date Company Date Company Date Date Company Date Com Date 
Abbott Labor Feb. 27 | Burlington M..¢(m)Mar. 22 | Equitable Bidg.t(d)May 3) noe D. st. *(m)Mar. 6 | Owens-Ill. Glass...Jan. 20 | Stone ry Webster...Mar 23 
Ab’m & Straus. ¢(a) Apr. 3 | Burr’ghs A. M.t(m)Mar. 6 | Eureka Vacuum....Feb. 1 Kayser (Jul.)..%(f)Aug. 22 | Pac. Am. Fish. *(b) Apr. 21 | Studebaker .......Mar. 14 
‘Acme Bteel.... Jan. 3 Bush Terminal ....May 25 Apr. 38 Kelsey-Hayes ..... Mar. Pacific Coast ...... Mar. 24 Sun Oil ......¢(m)Feb. 
Ad ms-Millis .+(m) Mar. 1 | Butler Bros. ...... Feb. 1 | Ex-Ceill-O ........ Mar. 6 | Kennecott Cop.t(m)Mar. 27 | Pacific Finance ...Feb. 10 | Sunshine Mining...Jan. 7 
‘Address-Multigr.. “Mar. 27 Butte Cop. & Zinc.Feb. 10 | Exch’ 17 | Keystone 3 | PacifieGas & El...Mar. 28 | Superheater .......Mar. 27 
Air Reduction Mar. 23 | Byers 9 | Fair Stores (a) Apr. 12 | Kimberly-Ct -.-Mar. 10 | Pacific Mighting ...Feb. 1 | Superior Ofl...... .Mar. 20 
Air- Way El. Appl. . Mar. 14 | Byron Jackson...... Mar. 14 | Fairbanks. M..¢(m)Mar. 1 | Kinney (on). ¢(m)Jan. 25 | Pacific Mills .t(m)Feb. 21 | Superior Steel.....Feb. 21 
‘las k Raines Mar. 21 | Calif. Packing. *(b)Apr. 28 | Pajarde Sugar.*(z)Nov. 24 | Kresge (8. 8.).*{m)Feb. 14 | Pacific Tel. & Tel..Feb. 16 | Sutherland Paper...Jan. 30 

liegheny-Ludium...Mar. 31 | Callahan Zinc...... Mar. 21 | Fed. Lt. & Tr. -2(1)Jan. 13 Kresge Dept. St.t(a)Apr. 28 | Pacific Tin (Cons.)..Feb. 6 | Sweets of Am...... Mar. 7 
Feb. 14 | Calumet & Hecla...Feb. 28 | Min. & Sm...Mar. 15 | Kress (8. H.).*(m)Feb. 6 | Pacific West. Oll...Mar. 2 | Swift & Co... .*(J)Dec. 21 
(mi Mar. 13 | Campbell W't..t(m)Feb. 27 | Motor Mar, 20 | Kroger Grocery.t(m)Feb. 11 | Packard Motor ....Mar. 24 | Swift Int'l... .#(m)Mar. 16 

fed *(f)Aug. 4 Canada Dry....¢(i)Dec. 20 Fed. Dept. St.. t(a)Apr. 3 Laclede Gas Light..Mar. 2 | Pan-Am. Alr. ..*(m) May Symington-Gld...(a)Mar. 14 
Allied Mills ...¢(f)Aug. 21 | Cannon Mills. .*(m) Mar. 27 a Sabre Mar. 27 | Lambert Co. ......Mar. 1] Pan-Am. Pet.......Mar. 28 | Talcott (Jas.) .....Feb. 3 
Stores’... (a)Apr, 11 | Steel..2(f)Oct. 2 Phenix. 19 | Lane Bryant...}(e)July 10] Panhandle Prod..... Mar. Telautograph ...... Feb. 17 


27 
‘Allis-Chalmers -Mar. 15 | Case (J. L.)...*(i)Jan. 24 | Pijene’s (Wm.).*(a)Apr. 3 Lee Rubber ...t(i)Jan. 8 Paraffine Cos.. <b) Aug. 23 | Tennessee Corp.t(m)Apr. 3 


a, | Caterpillar Tractor.Jan. 24 Lehigh Port. Cem’t.Feb. 15} Paramount Pict....May 1 | Texas Corp.. jm) Mar. 16 
Alpha Port, Cem..-Mar- 3° | Celanese .......... Mar. 6 | | Lehigh, Valley Coal.Mar. 6 | Park & Tilford.....Mar. 22 | Texas Gulf Prod...Feb. 24 
Amal, Leather. t(m) Mar. 17 | Celotex ........ t(i)Jan. 3 | piintkote Feb 3 | Lehn & Fink...... Mar. 13] Park Utah Cons...Apr. 6 | Texas Gulf Sulphur. Mar. T 
Amerada Apr 17 | Cent. Aguirre..*(g)Dec. 21 | orence Stove...... 1 | Lerner Stores. 3] Parke, Davis ...... Feb. 20 | Tex. Pac. Coal & Oil. Mar. 20 
Am. Ag. Chem #(i) Aug. 19 | Cent. Foundry...... Mar. 31 | Florsheim Shoe +e 20 | Libbey-Owens-F'd.. 27 | Parker Rust Proof.Jan. 31 | Texas Pac. L. Tr.*(m) Mar. 3 
Am. Airlines....... Mar. 16 | Cent. Violeta S.*(i)Dec. 20 | Follansbee Bros. .....{(n) | Libby-McNeil Peto) Apr. 18 | Parmelee Trans.. - ADT. Thatcher Mfg...... Feb. 4 
Am. Bank Note.. ae eb. 23 | Century Ribbon....Feb. 25 Food Machinery.t(i)Dec. 17 | Life Savers ....... Mar. 28 | Pathe Film ....... 6 | Thermoid Co....... Feb 
Am. Bosch .......+2 far. 7 | Cerro de Pasco.*(m)Apr. 26 | Foster Wheeler.t(m)Mar. 10 | Liggett & M. 18 | Patino Mines... 24 | Third Ave. Rwy. duly 28 
Am. Brake Shoe... Feb. 4 | Certain-teed Prod...Mar. 9 | Francisco Sug..*(f)Sep. 28 | Lily-Tulip Cup.. r. 11] Penick & Ford....Feb. 28 | Thompson (J. -Mar. 6 
Am. (m) Feb. Chain Belt _...*(m)Feb. 14 | Freeport Sulphur...Jan. 26 | Lima Loco’ tive *(mi Feb. 20 | Penney (J. C.). ¢(m)Mar. 2 | Thomrson Mar. 13 
Am. C. & Fdy.+(d)June Champion Pap. July 7 Feb, 21 | Link-Belt ........ Feb. 14] penn. Cosl & C....Apr. 3 | Thompson-Starr.t(d)June 5 
Am. Ch, & Ca. 18 | Checker Cab Mfg... Mar. 21 Lion Of . 23 | Penn-Dixie Cem....Mar. 6 | Tide Water Oil....Mar. 30 
Am, Chicle ...... 93 | Chi. Mail Or.. tim) Feb. 3 | Gair (Robt) ar. 24 | Liquid Carbonic. 20 | Penn. Glass Sand..Mar. 14 | Timk’n-Det. Ax. +(m)Mar.21 
Am. Colortype.*(m)Fe' Chicago Pneu. Tool.Mar. 13 | Gamewell .....3(e)July Lockheed Aireraft..Feb. 20 | Peopies Drug St...Mar. 13 | Timken Roll. Bear.Mar. 7 
Ani. Com. Alcohol. .Mar. 27 | Chic, Yellow Cab..Apr. 24 | Gaylord Container. . Loew’s Inc..... t(h)Jan. 24] peoples Gas Lt....Feb. 14 | Transamer. Cp.*(m) Mar. 17 
Am. Crys. Sug. .*(c) May 22 Chickasha Oil..¢(f) Aug. 23 | Gen. Am. Transp.. eb. 7 | Loft Inc. ........+. Mar. 23| Pet Milk .........Mar. 13 | Transe. & W. Air..Feb. 23 
Am, Encaustic T...Mar. 1 hilds Co 14 | Gen. Baking 15 | Lone Star Cement..Feb. 27 Pfeiffer Brewing... Mar. 23 | Transue & Will'ms.Feb. 6 
Am. & For. Pwr ..Apr. 28 ihe Copper.......Mar. 31 | Gen. Bronze ..*(m) Mar. Loose-Wiles .......Mar. 8 | Phelps Dodge. (mo) Mar. 13 | Truax-Traer C’l.t(d)June 14 
Am, Hawaiian SS..Feb. 21 | Chrysler Corp...... Feb. 14 | Gen. Cable ........Feb. 27 | Lorillard (P.).*(m)Feb. 3] ph & Ri 25 | Truscon Steel...... Apr. 6 
Am. Hide & L.t(f)Aug. 4 | City Ice & F..+(m)Mar. 16 | Gen. Cigar ........Jam, 27 | MacAndrews & F..Apr. 13 Philip aT, gon g | Twentieth Ct.-Fox. “ii 28 
Am. Home Prod.. 23 | City Stores.....(a)Apr. 28 | Gen. | Mack Trucks ...... Feb. 24 | phillips-Jones -+(m) Mar. 5 | Twin City Trans...Jan. 27 
Am. Ice .......... 7 | Clark Equip. ...... Mar. 2 | Gen. Foods ...; 27 | Macy (R. H.).t(a)Apr. 8| Phillips Petro...... r. 3| Twin Coach ...... Feb. 23 
Asn. Gai Mar. 3 | Cleve. Graphite... /Mar. 14 | Gen. Mills... ieiduly 24 | Madison Sq. Gdn.t(e)Aug.7| phoenit Hos..*(miFeb. 20 | Ulen & Co.......- ar. 22 
Am. M. & Fy.t(m)Mar. 21 | Climax Molybd..__. Mar. 29 = Motors .......Mar. 20 | Magma Copper..... Mar. 20 | pijisbury Flour.*(e)Aug. 1 | Underwood Elliott. Fo. 17 
Am. Mach, & Met..Mar. 9 | Cluett, Peab’y.t(mjFeb. 10 | Gen. Outdoor Adv...Mar. 29 | Manati Sugar..*(f)Oct. 6] pittsburgh Coai....Jan. 26 | Union Bag & P...:Feb. 1 
Am. Metal ........ Mar. 6 | Coca-Cola ......... Mar. 6 | Gen. Printing Ink..Feb. 16 | Mandel Bros.. tie) Map, 1] Pitts. Coke & Iron.Jan. 23 | Union Carbide .....Mar. 27 
Am. News ....t(m)Feb. 20 | Colgate- <« WY .+(m) Mar. 27 | Gen. Ry. Signal....Feb. 8 | Man. Mod. -1(n) | pitts: Screw .......Mar. 13 | Union Oil of Calif..Feb. 15 


Rys. 
Am. Power & Lt...May 11 | Collins & Aik..t(b) Apr. 11 | Gen. Realty & ‘Ut..Feb. 15 | Manhat. Shirt. 9 | Pitts. Steel |......Mar.20 | Union Tank ..t(m)Mar. 13 


Am. Rad.&Std. San.Mar. 1 | Colorado Fuel...t(f)Sep. 8 | Gem- Refractories ..Mar.13 | Maracaibo Oil.....Mar. 1 i... Apr. 19 | Unit. Aireraft .....Mar. 13 
Am. Rolling Mill...Mar. 80 | Gol. Broadcast.....Feb. 9 | Gen. Shoe ......(j)Nov. 30 | Marine Midland....Jan. 25° 30 | Unit. Air Lines....Mar. 17 
Am. Razor...Mar. 1 | Col. Gas & Elec... Feb. 15 | Gen..Telephone ....Feb. 27 | Marshall Field ....Feb. pond Creek Pocah.. 94 | Unit. Biscuit 29 
Am. Seating ....... Feb. 14 | Columbia Pict..t(f)Sep. °3 Gen Theatres. Eq...Apr. 4 | Martin (Glenn L.)..Mar. 23 | poor & Co......., Mar. 27 | Unit. Carbon ...... Feb. 21 
Am. Ship *(f)Sep. 18 | Columbian Carbon. 15. n. In. Martin-Parry .t(h)Dec. 5 Porto Rican Am. Tob.Mar. 20 Fastener..Mar. 3 
Am, & R.}(m) Mar. Comm’! Credit,.... | Comp. 20 | Pressed Steel Car. .Mar. 16 Corp. ...... Jan. 23 
Am. Snuff ....*(m)Feb. 14 | Comm, In. (ni Feb. 1 Gimbel Bros. ta) Mar 30 Mathieson Alkali...Jan. 31 Procter &.Gam.tif)July 31 Drug 
Am, Steel Fdries...Feb. 2 | Comm’! Solvents...Feb. 24 Glidden Co... a May Dept. St..t(a)Apr. 5 Public Serv. N. J...Jan. 18 Dyewood. -+(m) Apr. 17 
Am. Stores ...t(m)Mar. 1 | Commonw’th Ed....Feb. 10 Gobel (Ad ae 3 | Maytag Co......... Mar. 10 | puyjiman. Inc..-...--Mar. 22 nit. Elec. Coal.t(g)Sep. 20 
Amer. Stove ....... Mar. 13 | Commonw’th & So..Jan. 24 | (ian. 11 | McCall Corp. Mar. 15] pure Oil ....*(m)Mar. 6 | Unit. Engin. ..t(m)Mar. 15 
Am. Sug. Ref. -*(m) Mar. Conde Nast Pub....Mar. 10 Goodrich McCrory St....f(m)Feb. 10] purity Bakeries...Feb. 6 WIE Feb. 6 
Am. Sum, Tob..*(g)Aug. 29 | Congol.-Nairn..+(m)Feb. 16 | Goodrich ( | McGraw Elec.......Mar. Quaker State Oil...Feb. 15 Imp,...Feb. 6 
Am. Tel. & Tel....Mar. 1 | Congress Cigar... Mar. 20 Gotham Hose. Feb 14 | McGraw-Hill .....Feb. 10 | Radio Gorp. of Am..Feb. 27 t. Merch. ..*(g)Dec. 10 
Am. Tobacco ..*(m)Mar. 1 | Cons. Aircraft.*(m)Mar. 3 eb. 9 | McIntyre Porcu.t(c)May 18 | R-K.-O. ..... f(n)Apr. 19 | Unit. Pap. Sen. 
Am. Type Fdrs.t(c)May | Cons. Cigar........Feb. ge McKeesp’t T.P1.t(m) Mar. 10 | Raybestos-Manh. ..Mar. 27 eight .....Mar. 16 
Am. Water Wks....Mar. 31 | Cons. Copper. .*(m) May 23 m Mar. McLellan 9] Rayonier, Inc..t(d)July 19 10 
Am. Woolen ..t(m)Feb. 8 | Cons. Edison....... Mar. 2 | Granite | Comp of | Real Silk Hos.t(m)Feb. 2 | Holtman... Feb. 14 
Am. Zine, Lead....Mar. 15 | Cons, Film Indust..Mar. 3 Grani tise Melville Shoe. Reliable Stores..... Mar. 29 | & ind. co. (m)Mar. 31 
Anaconda Copper...Mar. 27 | Cons. ...Feb. 20 | a)Mar. 3 | Mengel Co. ..... 20 | Reliance Mfg.....: Jan. 30} ather ..t(j)Jan. 30 
‘Anaconda W. & C..Mar. 31 | Cons. Oil..... Apr. 10 a Iron (m)Jan. 25 | Merch. & Min... Feb 1 | Reming’n Rand.t(c) June 8. Pipe & F.f(m)Jan. 19 
Anchor Hocking Gl.Mar. 29 | Consolid’n Coal..... Mar. 16 G “re Sug.*(b)Apr. 25 | Mesta Machine. -*(m)Feb. 28 | Reo Motor Car..... Apr. 24 | U. S. Play. C’d.¢(m)Feb. 28 
Andes Copper ..... Mar. ar, 30 Corp..... Mar. 2 ye Miami Cooper.*(m) Apr. Republic Steel..... Feb. 2 Feb. 6 
A. P. W. Pap..t(f)Sep. 22 | Cont, Baking..... Feb. 3 Mid-Cont. Pet.....Apr. 13 | Revere Cop. & Br..Mar. 15 -t(m)Mar. 3 
Archer-Daniels..$(f)Sep. |5 | Cont. Can.......... Feb. 15 ug. t (i) Dec. Midland Steel..... Reynolds Metals....Mar. 31 | & 22 
Armour (Ill.)...*(j)Dec. 30 | Cont. -Diamond Fib. Hackensack Water..Feb. 16 | Minn. Honeywell ,Jan. 31 | Reynolds forms... -Feb. 20 | robecco 31 
Armstrong C...t(m)Feb. 27 | Cont. Ins. ....¢(m)Feb. 19 | Hall Printing. .*(c)May 29 | Minn. (3) Dee. 22 | Reynolds .*(m)Jan. 12 | Tobacco (m)Feb. 14 
A. Constable...t(a) Mar. 15 | Cont. Motors... 3 | Hamilton Wateh...Mar. 2 | Mission Corp... Apr. 12 | Rhine- Westphalia.” (2) Jan, 28 
Artloom Feb. 16 | Cont. Oll ......... Mar. 28 | Harbison-Walker ..Jan. 30 Carpet. t(m) eb. 4] Richfield Oil....... Apr. 15 | ye ops ..Mar. 12 
‘As. Dry Goods.t(a) Mar. 28 | Cont, Steel ........Feb. 10 | Hat Co. of Am.t(j)Dec. 30 | Monsanto Chem. . — 23 | Ritter Dental ....Mur. 24 ne aaa af.*(f)Sep. 8 
Associates Invest....Feb. 23 | Corn Products...... Mar. 7 | Hayes Mfg.....t(i)Jan. 3 | Montgomery-W. (aM ar. 20 | Roan Antelope... (ft) Oct. 13 ve mae ales ......May 1 
Atlantic Gulf&W.1..Feb. 8 | Coty, Inc......¢(m) Mar. 17 | Hazel-Atlas Glass..Mar. | Morrell (John) .*(j)Dec. 29} Ruberoid ....... 9g | Vanadium Corp. + Mar. 16 
Atlantic Refining...Jan. 27 | Coty Internat’l.*(m)June 7 | Hecker Prod...t(f)Aug. 28 | Motor Products ....Mar. 13 93 Van Raalte ....... Mar 
Atlas Powder...» Za 81 | Crane ED hed 10 | Helme (G.W.).*(m)Feb. 14 | Motor Wheel ......Feb. 27 | Safeway Stores. rot Vick Chemical. 4 Se. 15 
Atlas Tack........ —_ 24 | Cream of Wheat....Feb. 14 | Hercules Motors....Mar. 17 | Mueller Brass.. sini. 17 | St. Joseph Lead. — 21 | Victor Chem. Wks.. 1 
Auburn Auto. 17 | Crosley Corp....... _ 27 | Hercules Powder...Jan. 27 | Mullins Mfg. ..... Feb. 17 | Savage Arms ...... 31 | Va.-Caro. Chem, *(t) Aug. 25 
Austin, Nichois. “ee 27 | Crown Cork & Seal.Apr. 12 | Hershey Chocolate..Mar. 9 | Munsingwear .t(m)Feb. 20 | Schenley Distillers. Mar. 7 | Va. Iron Coal & C.Jan. 30 
Aviation Corp...(k)Mar. 24 | Crown Zell’bach. $(d)July 183 | Hinde & Dauch....Mar. 24 | Murphy (G. C.)*(m)Feb. 14 | Schulte Retail.{(m)Feb. 11 | Vulcan Detinning..Mar. 14 
Cru’ble Steel..+(m)Mar. 22 | Holland Furnace...Mar. 13 | Murray Corp....... — r.15 | Scott Paper ....... Feb. 27 | Waldorf System....Feb. 27 
Baldwin Locomot...Feb. 17 | Cuban-Am. Sug.*(i)Jan. 11 Hollander (A.).+(m)Feb. 6 | Myers & Bro...t(j)Dec. 80 | Seab’d Oil (Del.)..Mar. 29 | Waigreen Co...¢(i)Dec. 5 
Barber Asphalt ....Mar. 31 | Cudahy Packg..*(j)Dec. 20 | Holly Sugar....*(c)M ay 25 | Nash- Kelvinator. (i)Dee. 12 | Seagrave ... -Mar. 2] Walker-G. & W.t(h)Nov. 3 
Barker Bros. ......Feb. 14 | Curtis Publishing...Mar. 27 | Homestake M. "+(m)Fe 9g | Nat. Acme ........Feb. 27 | Sears Roebuck. .+(a)Mar. 21 | Walworth Co. ..... Feb. 23 
Barnsdall (Oil).....Mar. 3 | Curtiss-Wright ....Mar. 20 | Houdaille- -Hershey Feb. 27 | Nat. Biscuit ......Feb. 15 | Servel, Inc.....%(j)Jan. 23 | Ward Baking...... Feb. 6 
Bayuk Cigars..,...Feb. 20 | Cutler-Hammer ....Feb. 16 | Household Fin.....Feb. Nat. Bond & Inv...Feb. 15 | Sharon Steel.......Mar. 1 | Warner Bros...t(h)Nov. 28 
Beatrice Cream.$(b)Apr. 11 D 8 Houston Oil ......Feb. of Nat. Cash Reg.....Mar.16| Sharp & ..-Feb. 14 | Warren Bros..{*(m)Apr. 21 
Beech-Nut_ Packing.Feb. 28 | Davega Stores..f(c)June 19 | Howe Sound......:Feb, 14 | Nat- Cylinder Gas..Mar. 9 | Shattuck -Mar. 6 | Warren Fdry..¢(m)Mar. 1 
Belding Heminway.Jan. 20 | Davison Chem. .3(f)Aug. 24 | Hudson & Manh. “Mar. 11 | Nat. Dairy ...t(m)Mar. 9| Sheaffer Pen..{(b)Apr. 13 | Waukesha Mot. (g) Nov. 3 
Bendix Aviation....Mar. 13 | Deere & Co....*(i)Jan. 31 | Hudson Bay M’ing.Apr, 3 | Nat- Dept. Strs.t(a)Apr. 5 | Shell Union Oil....Feb. 10 | Wayne Pump..f(k)Jan. 23 
Benef. Ind. Loan...Feb. 15 | Deisel-Wem.-Gil. ..Feb. 24 | Hudson Motor .... Apr. g | Nat. Distillers ....Feb. 20 | Silver King Mines. “Feb. 17 | Webster Eisenlohr..Feb. 27 
Best & Co..... t(a)Feb. 14 a ORS sf Hupp Motor ..... May 1 | Nat. Enamel ..f(m)Mar. 20 | Simmons Co...t(m) Feb. 10 | Wesson Oil....t(h)Oct. 23 
Bethlehem Steel....Jan. 26 Dit bed eb. Nat. Gypsum ...... Mar. 3| Simms Petroleum. Feb: 23 | W. Va. Pulp & P..Mar. 8 
Bigelow-San’fd. Feb. 1 amond atch....Mar. 1 (m) Ane. 3 | Nat. Lead ..t(m)Feb. 14 21 | West. Auto Sup....Feb. 20 
Black & Decker. 11 T Motor. .Mar. 27 eb. 9 Nat. Malleable ....Mar. 9 | Skelly Oil ........ r. 20 | Western Union..... Feb. 10 
Blaw-Knox ...t(m)Feb. 21 «+$(z)Oct. 24 | Ingersoll-Rand *(m)Apr. 6 ! Nat. Pwr. & Lt. -May 5 | Sloss- Sheteid. Mar. 27 | Westinghouse Air..Mar. 13 
Bliss & den. 30 ry 9 | Inland Steel.......Feb. 1 | National Steel 1 | Smith-Corona ..t(f)Sep. 14 | Westinghouse Elec..Feb. 1 
Bloomingdale ..t(a)Apr. | Doeh 2) | Inspiration Cop.*(m)Mar. 31 | Nat. Supply 15 | Smith (A. O.).(g)Sep. 29 | Weston El. Instr...Mar. 17 
Boeing . . 31 ome Mines..... 20 | Inter. Rap. Tr..](f)Aug. 5 | Nat. Tea ..... 1 | Snider Packing.*(c)May 11 | Westvaco Chlorine..Mar. 1 
Bohn Alum, & Br..Mar. 3 ae 5 ae: Ra a of Interchemical ......Apr. 3 | Natomas Co.. -Mar. 13 | Socony-Vacuum.*(m)Apr. 26 | Wheeling Steel.....Mar. 13 
Bon Ami ......... Feb, 20 | Dow Chem 35 | intercont. Rub. Apr. 6 | Neisner_ Bros..f(m)Mar. 13 | 8. Am. Gold & Pl.June 16 | White Dental ..... Mar. 20 
Bond Stores...*(m)Mar. 23 19 | interlake Iron......Apr. 3 | Newberry St...*(m)Mar. 2 | Southeast. Greyh’nd.Mar. 27 | White Motor..t(m)Mar. 28 
Borden Co.....¢(m)Mar. 9 | Dun nt’l..t(m — 13 Int. Agricult’l...t(f)Sep. pa Newmont Mg......Mar. S. P. Rico Sug.*(i)Dec. 5 | White Rock ....... Apr. 24 
Borg-Warner ..... -Mar. 27 | Duplan Silk...f(e)Aug. 15 | Int. Business M,.. -Feb. 27 | Newport Indust... ’ So. Calif. Edison...Mar. 11 | White Sewing Mach.Mar. 14 
Bower Roll. Bear..Mar. 14 | du Pont de Nem....Jan. 31 | Int. Harvester... .* (i) Feb. 21) N. Y. Air Brake...Feb. 15 | Sparks-With’gt’n.t(f)Aug. 7 | Wilcox Oil & Gas..Mar. 20 
Brewg. of Am..t(i)Nov. 27 | Eastern Air Lines..Mar. 10 | Int. Merc. Mar.*(m)May N. Ss Cc Spear & Co...t(m)Mar. 17 | Willys-Overland.t(i)Jan. 


Bridgeport Brass...Mar. 2 | East. Roll Mill..... Mar. 2 | Int. Nickel .......Mar. 
Briggs Mfg........Apr. 15 | Eastman Kod. -¥ (mn) Mar. 14 | Int. Paper & Pr.. = 
Briggs & Stratton. Feb, 24 | Eaton Mfg. ....... Feb, 23 | Int. Salt .....t(m)Mar. Noblitt-Sparks ....Feb. 14 | Spicer Mfg. ......Apr. 14 | Woodward Iron .... 14 
Bristol-Myers .....Feb. 1 | Edison Br. St.t(m)Feb. 17 | Int. Shoe .....t(Kk)Jan No. Am. Aviation. .Feb. 24 | Spiegel, Inc........Mar. 13 | Woolworth (F.W.)*(m) Feb. 1 
B’klyn-Man. Tr.{(f)July 27 | Eitingon-Schild.t(k) Apr. 10 | Int. Silver vices MAE 6 | No. Am. Co.......Mar. 14 | Square D. .-Feb. 16 | Worthington Pump.Feb. 27 


4 
Mar. 3 Spencer-Kell’g. . (h) Nov. 22 | Wilson & Co..*(j)Jan. 12 
2 Mar. 1 | Sperry Corp...f(m)Mar. 30 | Wood Indust. 5 


B’klyn & Q. Tr. ip suy 27 | Elec, Auto-Lite....Feb. 20 | Int. Tel. & Tel....Mar. 27 | Norwalk Tire. "¥GINov. 20 | Standard Brands...Feb. 7 | Wright Aeronaut...Apr. 5 
B’klyn Union Gas..Feb. 15 |'Elec. Boat . (mn) 20 | Interst. Dpt. St.f(a)Apr. 13 | Ohio Oil .......... Apr. 3 | Stand. Gas & El...Mar. 10 | Wrigley (Wm. Jr.) .Mar. 10 
Brown Shoe....t(j)Nov. 22 | Elec. & Mus. I.*(i)Nov. 9 | Intertype Corp. ....Mar. 6 | Oliver Farm. 8 (mn) Mar. 2 | Stand. Oil of Calif.Apr. 18 | Yale Towne..... Mar. 21 
Brunswick-Balke ..Mar. 17 | Elec. Pwr. & Lt....May 4 | Island Creek Coal. “Mar. 22 | Omnibus Corp.*(m)Apr. 20 | Stand. Oll Ind.t(m)Mar. 27 | Yellow Truck ..... Feb. 20 
Bucyrus-Erie . t(m) Mar. 7 | Elec, Stor. B..*(m)Mar. 2 | Jarvis (W.B.).*(m)Jan. 30 | Oppenheim Coll.t(g)Sep. 14 | Stand. Oil N. J.*(m)May 12 | Young Spring & W.Apr. . 
Budd Mfg. ........Mar. 1 | Elk Horn Coal..... Mar. 11 | Jewel Tea....¢(m)Feb. 6 | Otis abbas - 22 | Starrett (L. S.).t(f)Aug. 21 | Youngstown Sheet..Feb. 

Budd Wheel nooo Sie, 1 ],El Paso Nat. Gas..Feb. 16 | Johns-Manville ....Mar. 3 | Otis Steel -+....Mar. 27 | Sterling Products..Feb. 21 | Youngs, St. Dr.t(m)Feb. 18 
Bullard Co. ..t(m)Feb. 20 |‘Endicott-J’son. .t(k)Jan. 13 Outb’d Marine.*¢i) Dec. 8 | Stewart-Warner ...Mar. 13] Zenith Radio..t(d)June 6 


Bulova Watch ..t(c)July 74 Engineers Pub. Sv..Feb. 6 ' Kalamazoo Stove...Mar. 2 | Outlet Co. ....*(a)Apr. 6 | Stokely Bros. .*(e)Aug. 30 | Zonite Products....Mar. 2 


yor os only annually. +Reports only semi-annually. {Reports quarterly, but fiscal year is other than the calendar year. ‘§Reports three times annually. {In receivership. 
ALPHABETICAL FOOTNOTES FOR FISCAL YEARS: Fiscal year ends: (a) Jan. 31; (b) Feb. 28; (c) Mar. 31; (d) Apr. 30; (e) May 31; (f) June 30: (g) July 31: 
(h) Aug. 1: (i) Sept. 30; (j) Oct. 81; (k) Nov. 30; (m) Dec. 31; (n) irregular or uncertain. 
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THIS IS 
AN ABC 
PAPER! 


The A.B.C. of Circulation: 


How much? Where? How Secured? 


O knowing advertisers, an A.B.C. 
oo. means a publication whose 
advertising value can be authentically 
gauged through audited circulation 
reports ... complete, concise A.B.C. 
reports. 


Issued at regular intervals by 
auditors controlled and paid by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, A.B.C. 
reports reveal and analyze NET PAID 
CIRCULATION—the true measure of 


advertising value. 


A.B.C. reports answer the three 
vital circulation questions: how much 


WHAT DOES 
THAT MEAN 
TO THE 


ADVERTISER? 


is there? Where is it? How was it 
secured? 


Before you buy space in this or any 
other publication. do two things. 
Make sure the publication is an A.B.C. 
member. (Space bought in a publica- 
tion not a member of A.B.C. is at best 
a speculation.) Then, study the A.B.C. 
report. See how the extent and nature 
of the circulation meet your require- 
ments. Now, you can buy—knowing 
that you are making a sound adver- 
tising investment. 


We will be glad to send you a copy of 
our latest A.B.C. report. It gives you 
the facts about the circulation you 
buy in this paper. 


An A. 
Publication 


A.B.C. = Audit Bureau of Circulations = FACTS as a yardstick of advertising value 
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